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A few weeks before the writer started on his 
visit to the “ Old Jerusalem below,” his sis- 
ter, Harriet Iden Kautz, went to abide in the 
“ New Jerusalem above.” 

To the memory of her who was and is an 
inspiration to her brother, a devoted friend of 
the Upper Room, and one who would have 
been a most eager reader of these letters, he 
affectionately dedicates this little volume. 


PREFACE. 


When these letters were written there was 
no thought of giving them to the public in 
book form. 

They were addressed to the young men of 
the Upper Room Bible Class of Emporia, Kan- 
sas,—a class which for several years past has 
had an annual enrollment of more than six 
hundred persons and which has a total mem- 
bership aggregating more than two thousand 
young men. 

The letters were read to the class at its regu- 
lar meetings during the leader’s absence on a 
tour of the Bible Lands, with the Palestine 
Travel Study Class of Chicago University, 
under the instruction and leadership of Dr. 
H. L. Willett of that institution. 

So numerous and urgent have been the re- 
quests for publication of these letters that the 
_ writer has consented to put them in this per- 
_ manent form for the gratification of the Upper 
Room fellows and their friends. He hopes 
that some others also may find interest and in- 
_ struction and help in the reading of them. In 
| preparing the matter for the press he has 
thought it best to preserve the letter form and 
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spirit, and to avoid as far as possible the re- 
peating of guide-book data or encyclopedic in- 
formation. He has tried to give a simple ex- 
pression of his experiences and observations 
in those lands which interest the civilized 
world because of their connection with the de- 
velopment and history of the Christian re- 
ligion. 

No land is holy in itself. It is made so by 
the godly characters and lives and deeds of > 
the men who have dwelt in it. No other man 
comparable to Jesus Christ, in character, life 
and deed, ever lived on the earth. No land, 
therefore, can be so sacred as that which his 
presence blessed. It is the privilege of a life 
time to see and tread 


“Those holy fields 
Over whose acres walked the blessed feet 
Which, nineteen hundred years ago, 
Were nailed, for our advantage, 

To the bitter cross.” 


One may be sorely disappointed in the con- 
dition of the people in Moslem Bible lands; 
one must be greatly confused by the varying 
and contradictory traditions that make the site 
of every important event of the Scriptures a 
matter of controversy,—and yet the witness 
of the Land to the truthfulness of the Book 
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is abundant and convincing. It seems to me 
that no man who has visited the Holy Land 
can reasonably question the essential accuracy 
of the Bible narrative. The life and. work of 
our Master and his disciples, are made real 
and enduring by familiarity with the scenes 
of his home land. The writer is not alone, 
he fancies, in finding himself now contemplat- 
ing the scenes in Christ’s life as memories 
somehow related to his own -experiences, 
rather than as events of the far past wholly 
separated from him. 

The unchanged land and the unchangeable 
people who inhabit it, bear strong testimony 
to the sacred record. The remarkable sky- 
lines where heaven and earth meet as nowhere 
else in the world; the hills, the rocks, the val- 
leys; the springs, the rivers, the plains; the 
mountains, the deserts, the wildernesses; the 
skies, the winds, the storms; the flowers, the 
birds, the beasts of the field ;—all are the same 
the eyes of the Master saw nineteen hundred 
years ago. Olive and fig and vine grow now 
as they grew when he looked upon this land- 
scape. He saw the wonderful play of colors 
that runs over these Judean hills; the shades 
of the soil, varying from the creamy white 
upon the limestone peaks, through every tint 
of brown and chocolate to the black of the low 
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valleys; every hue of green from silvery olive 
to the dark cypress; every shade of warmer 
color in the wild flowers, from blazing crim- 
son to the delicate, almost invisible tints that 
merge into the gray of the rocks. 

All these things must have had something 
to do with shaping his character and his views 
of life and confirming his purpose, though he 
was the Son of God; perhaps all the more, 
because he was the Son of God. : 

The half-tones illustrating the trip were, 
without exception, made from pictures taken 
by members of the party. You are especialiy 
indebted to Percy M. Kendall, of Columbus, 
Indiana, a member of the Bible class at In- 
dianapolis, out of which the present Upper 
Room Class grew, for the free use of many of 
his excellent pictures. Mrs. Meriwether, of 
Sedalia, Missouri, kindly furnished several of 
the best views. The others were taken by the 
writer. 

That this book, in spite of its imperfections, 
may bring to every reader some moments of 
pleasure, of increasing faith and hope and love 
concerning the things of God, is the sincere 
wish of 

THE AUTHOR. 

Emporia, Kansas, 

Nov, I, 1904. 
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GETTING ONE’S SEA LEGS. 


5S. S. CANOPIC, 
February 4, 1904. 
My Dear Fellows: 

Your friend can not say exactly “ where he 
is—.” All he can assert is that he is on board 
the “Canopic” and is therefore in the part 
of the Atlantic Ocean where that vessel is 
located on the fourth of February, 1904. 

There may be other reasons for his inability 
to locate himself accurately but, in general, 
they are such as are common to all men, who 
are not sailors, after a voyage of several days 
on a rough sea, in a rolling ship, in cloud and 
storm. The ship’s log indicates that we are 
nearing land and the bulletin announces that 
We may be able to send back mail from the 
Azores to-morrow. Though not in a condi- 
tion to accept any statement without question, 
I am disposed to think this report can be de- 
pended upon. Surely if the Azores are not 
near us they ought to be. It is no fault of 
ours, for we have come over a stretch of 
sea, since we left our harbor in the Charles 
River, vast enough to bring us to the world’s 
end. Notwithstanding all the improvements 
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in mode and rate of travel, one who goes. 
abroad soon appreciates the fact that this is a 
pretty big ball on which we live. 

For five days we have not seen any evi- 
dence of life in the air or water, save a few 
Mother Carey’s chickens which seem to be as 
much fish as fowl. These interesting creatures 
belong to the petrels. I suppose you know 
that the latter word is the diminutive form 
of Peter and that it is applied to these birds 
because of their ability to walk upon the 
stormy sea. They do it with more confidence 
than Peter showed upon the Galilean waters. 

We have not yet caught sight of whale or 
porpoise or any sort of fish. We have seemed 
to be on a dead sea, or rather on the surface 
of a sea whose depths are filled with huge, 
concealed monsters that lift the plain into 
mountains and sink it into valleys and lash it 
into foam with their great invisible fins and 
tails. One can not easily avoid the feeling 
that the turbulent, restless, sometimes angry 
and vicious motion of the waters, is caused 
by something underneath the waves, for it 
goes on unceasingly long after the wind has 
settled into calm. Instead of an angel coming 
down from above and troubling the waters, a 
demon seems to come up from below and 
heave the sea into tossing billows. 


é Tre Lp ber Reorn — Srmaberie Ioarsee, 
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I said we have seen little evidence of life 
outside the ship. I might reasonably have 
included the ship. For the last few days life 
and activity have been at low ebb. The ship 
is a hospital. The trouble is epidemic but 
no fatalities have been officially reported. 
Many thought they surely would die, many 
feared they would not, but most are con- 
_ valescent to-day and willing to live. The 
prospect is that there will soon be eating and 
drinking and merry-making again on board. 
Your humble servant prides himself on having 
_ stood the ordeal better than most of the com- 
| pany. He has not missed attendance at a 
single meal but he has not always been able 
to persuade his appetite to go with him or 
what he has eaten to stay with him. Several 
times he has been about the only one at his 
table. Dr. Willett got his sea-legs at once 
and has not appeared to feel at any time the 
least discomfiture. This provokes some of the 
less fortunate of the company and they are 
wondering if the “doctor” before his name 
has anything to do with the case. By the way, 
‘every man in our party has a “ Rev.” to his 
name except the writer, so you need not have 
any fears concerning the influence over him of 
the company he keeps. He alone is plain 
| mister.” 


ay 
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The White Star Line company names all its 
vessels with words ending in “ic.” It was 
the suggestion of one of the despairing vic- 
tims the other day that this one should have 
been christened the “ Seasic(k) ” instead of 
the “ Canopic.” Ours is a large vessel, her 
tonnage 13,500. She is much steadier than a 
small ship would be. It seems a cruel, but, 
to one who has been there, an entirely ex- 
cusable thing to taunt the victims of seasick- 
ness. The temptation is well-nigh irresistible ~ 
when one begins to get back his own equilib- 
rium and good humor. The other day a 
man was lying on his stomach in the 
saloon (that is not a bad word on. ship- 
board) and groaning in great distress. A 
fellow passenger who was convalescent came 
in and tried to comfort him. “ At last I have 
found a sure cure for seasickness” he ex- 
claimed. The sick man turned his pale face 
toward the speaker, and in a voice almost in- 
different and wholly without animation, as 
woe-begone, indeed, as his dejected counte- 
nance, asked, “ What is it?” “ Just lie down 
for half an hour under the spreading branches 
of a real bamboo tree,” was the serious reply. 
‘You can say what you please to a seasick man 
without any fear of violence on his part. Pre- 
ventives and remedies for this malady are in- 
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numerable. I have come to the conclusion that 
the only satisfactory preventive is,—to stay on 
land, and that there is no remedy but time. 
A good old lady on the ship, old enough 
and kind enough to be the mother of all the 
rest of us, has stood the voyage better than 
any of the other women, all of whom claim 
to be young. She is said to have revealed the 
secret of her immunity from sickness yester- 
day when she confessed to having a penny in 
the bottom of each of her shoes. This had 
been recommended to her as a simple and 
most reliable preventive. It proved so in her 
case. But, alas, there was no chance for any- 
one else to try it, for pennies are unknown on 
board an Atlantic liner and the current coins 
—eagles, guineas, crowns, dollars—would not 
avail. 

Dr. Willett has organized us into a class 
and we go to school every day. Most of 
the party have not cared, for the last few days, 
whether school kept or not. We meet at 10:30 
a. m. for an hour with the professor. He is 
generous enough to prolong the time to two 
hours on many days. In the afternoon we 
have another hour with him. From five to 
six o’clock we meet for reading aloud—the 
reader selecting descriptions of something we 
expect to see, some country or people we shall 
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visit. This makes a busy day, for we need 
all the remaining hours for private reading, 
for copying and revising notes, and for letter 
writing. When we are all well again we 
shall have a jolly, as well as a studious and 
interested party. Dr. Willett is a master in 
his lectures and it will be our own fault if 
we are not well prepared to get the most out 
of our trip. Each member of the party 
brought several volumes with him and the col- . 
lection makes an interesting and comprehen- 
sive library of books relating to our particular 
work. 

I must apologize for not getting any word 
back to you from Boston. I thought there 
would be a chance to send a letter, or, at least, 
a telegram, but found no time to write the 
former nor opportunity to send the latter. We 
were twelve hours late getting into Boston. 
When we did arrive it was in the midst of a 
heavy snowstorm, with zero weather. Three 
of the “fellows” from Harvard called at the 
hotel to see me, but as I had not arrived they 
could do nothing more than leave their cards, 
a letter and their addresses. One of them 
came to the ship in the evening, but missed 
me a second time. Some of us got out to 
Harvard long enough to take supper at Ran- 
dall Hall with several hundred students, but 
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we looked in vain among the crowd for a fa- 
miliar face. 

It was bitter cold in New England and on 
the sea for several days after we left port. 
On Saturday morning, as the vessel pulled out 
promptly at seven o’clock, we shivered around 
upon the hurricane deck in six inches of snow. 
Our state room was like a refrigerator and 
when we crawled in between the icy sheets the 
first night, we felt as if we were being packed 
in cold-storage for the voyage.’ We have 
thawed out now and to-day many are on deck 
without wraps of any sort. In the Gulf 
Stream we met fogs and dismal, gloomy, wet 
weather, with high wind and rough sea. 

I must tell you what a delightful trip I had 
from Emporia to Indianapolis, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it was begun on Friday. After 
leaving the station, with heart touched by the 
evidences of your love and with your parting 
blessings on me, you may guess what I did 
for the first hour or two on the train. By 
the time Lawrence was reached I had com- 
posed myself sufficiently to go out upon the 
platform to see if I could catch sight of any 
of the Upper Room boys now in the Univer- 
sity. To my surprise a dozen or more of them 
were waiting to speak a word of good will 
and bon voyage. The train stopped about five 
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minutes and I had a nice visit with them. At 
Kansas City one of the charter members of 
the Bible Class met me, and as I had some 
time to wait for my train, we enjoyed dinner 
together. 

I have not time to tell you of all the “fel- 
lows” I met on the way. At Terre Haute, 
Indiana, one of the boys of that state boarded 
the train and rode with me to Greencastle that 
we might have a half hour’s visit together. 
He lived a long way from either city, but, 
knowing I was to pass through that day, he 
came to give us both a happy hour with rem- 
iniscence and with prospect. At Indianapolis 
I met more friends than I can tell you of, 
fellows of yours in the good work of the 
Upper Room. 

Certainly no one ever started on a trip to 
the Holy Land under more favorable auspices 
than those which attend your friend. He does 
not understand why you should overwhelm 
him with your love and good will, but he is 
trying to appreciate them and to be worthier 
of them. He is determined to get as much out 
of the trip for you as possible. 

You may be sure I thought of you much on 
the two Saturday evenings since I left, but 
those are not by any means the only times 
my mind has been filled with pleasant 
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thoughts of you. Every night after I have 
committed you, as well as myself, to the love 
and care of God, I lie awake for an hour or 
two thinking of “my beloved” of the 
blessed “‘ Order of the Upper Room.” 
Lovingly Yours, 
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THE AZORES. 


S. S. CANOPIC, 
February 7, 1904. 
My Dear Fellows of the Upper Room: 

On board the vessel it is reported that no 
mail was put off when we landed at the Azores 
on Friday last. No steamer for America - 
would touch there until February seventeenth, 
and therefore it was thought mail would reach 
the homeland more quickly if carried on to 
Gibraltar. Your first letter, which you have 
probably not yet received, was entrusted to a 
native Azorean who told me he would mail it 
at once upon the island, San Miguel. I 
thought you would like that because it would 
then bear the Portuguese stamp. However, if 
the man was not more trustworthy than a 
great many we have already met, he may have 
failed to post the letter at once. He had been 
in America some time, though, and I think 
he was all right. As we came out of the 
haven at Ponta Delgado we met an English 
vessel going in. She was on her way to Eng- 
land and I think, if the man was reasonably 
prompt, my letter may have gotten aboard her 
and, by way of England, may have reached 
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you before this. You may be interested to 
know that letters posted on shipboard must 
bear the postage stamps of the nation to 
which the vessel belongs. The White Star 
Line is English, ‘““you know,” and mail posted 
on her must be stamped with English stamps. 
If mail is posted where we land at any time, 
it will not go without the stamps of the 
country where it is mailed. Gibraltar being 
an English possession, we shall be able to 
use our English stamps there, even though 
we go ashore and mail our own letters. This 
we hope to do about noon to-morrow. 

By Friday last, most of the passengers were 
able to be on deck again, some of them walk- 
ing very straight and with an air of confi- 
dence that resented any insinuation that they 
had ever been unsteady of limb or stomach. 
Some came out with a very sheepish look upon 
their faces as if more than half ashamed of 
themselves for having shown a weakness in 
a way they did not intend. It was natural 
to recall the Limerick which must have been 
written by a witness of some such scenes as 
have occurred on our ship many times since 
we left port: 


“There was a young man of Ostend 
Who vowed he’d hold out to the end; 
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But when scarcely half over 
The rough strait of Dover 
He did what he didn’t intend.” 


One met many people yesterday who 
carried a sort of apologetic look on their 
faces as if they had done what they did not 
intend, yet no one was saying with confi- 
dence that he would not do it any more. 
Things began to grow a little monotonous to- 
day, but a very accommodating gentleman ~ 
came to the relief of the company by falling 
in a fit upon the deck and requiring the serv- 
ices of several strong men to hold him within 
bounds. 

Among the steerage passengers is an Italian 
opera company, which recently stranded some- 
where in the United States, and the members 
are now making their way home as best they 
can. They have given us several concerts 
from the lower regions but the proprieties of 
the ship do not permit them to come upon first 
class territory to sing for us. One of the 
pretty girls in the party says she is a niece 
of the present pope. Our photographer got 
a picture of her and says, if he gets audience 
with the pope in Rome, he will attempt to 
verify her story. 

I must tell you something of our first land- 
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ing. It was made at the Azores on Friday. 
These islands are Portuguese possessions and 
they lie about two-thirds of the way across 
the pond. It is in their neighborhood that 
the fabled Atlantis was situated in those mys- 
terious days of the past. They seem to carry 
some of the enchantment of the mythical isle. 
They are of volcanic origin and are high and 
rugged, with stony, precipitous front. It is 
declared that, as recently as 1811, an island 
rose out of the water here by’volcanic force 
and lifted a huge cone above the sea, but the 
waves washed it away after a few days. I 
think this is authentic history. It is easy to 
believe it when one is on the ground, or 
rather, on the water. 

The islands must be beautiful at any time, 
but they, seemed especially so to us who had 
so recently been shivering with the extreme 
cold of the “bleak New England coast.” The 
air grew suddenly warm and balmy. We 
were all on deck eagerly looking for the 
mysterious land which finally broke through 
the mist with wonderful rapidity and stood 
clearly outlined against the gray sky. It was 
impossible not to think of the fabled island 
and to wonder if this one might not vanish 
as suddenly as it had come into view. 

There is a breakwater at the quaint old 
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Portuguese town of Ponta Delgado on San 
Miguel island, and we find our vessel slowing 
up for the first time in almost a week, and 
veering around into the harbor. The water 
is net deep enough, however, to permit the 
landing of a vessel of more than 13,000 tons, 
so we drop anchor and are landed from small 
boats into which we are shot through the 
gang-way let down the sides of the vessel. It 
is somewhat like shooting the chutes to get 
into one of these tossing little crafts in this 
way. But the sea was pretty calm and the 
landing was not really dangerous, though 
sometimes it is exceedingly so. 

The sight as we rowed the mile or two to 
shore was most beautiful; the terraced hills, 
the green fields, the ribbons of cultivated land, 
the palm trees, the white and pink and pale 
yellow houses, the Moorish buildings on the 
hillsides, the picturesque, moss-covered rocks 
reaching out into the water,—all these, seen 
through a warm, damp, but wonderfully clear 
atmosphere, made a picture that eyes which 
had not seen land for a week, or verdure and 
flowers for months, took supreme delight 
in. The landing of a vessel here is by no 
means an everyday occurrence and the whole 
city appeared to be out to meet us. The peo- 
ple were very interesting to us, but we could 
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not escape the feeling that we were equally 
interesting to them. Every doorway and win- 
dow of each quaint old house filled with 
women and children as we passed. The men 
and boys were in the street, surrounding us 
and peeping into everything we had, especially 
into the cameras. 

The boys, who, you may be sure, attracted 
my attention more than any other class, were 
beautiful, bright-eyed, happy fellows that soon 
overcame any natural shyness they may have 
felt, and gathered about me in swarms. I tried 
to get their pictures but fear that the narrow, 
dark streets were not favorable to snap- 
shots. I looked upon these boys and thought 
of my own family of fellows over in America, 
and siipping my arm around one of them, who 
did not resent it,-I said, for your sakes, in 
words he could not understand, yet the force 
of which he must have felt in some small de- 
gree, “God bless you; I’d like to have you in 
my family.” If I should bring home with me 
anything worth while, do not be surprised if it 
should be one of the numerous, superfluous 
boys of some of these overcrowded eastern 
cities. Wouldn’t you like to adopt one of my 
selection from the vast flock that is being 
crowded into the sea from some island like 


this San Miguel of the Azores? We saw a 
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cartload of boys who made us understand 
that they were being taken home from school. 
The donkey which drew the cart was just 
thirty-eight inches high, as measured by the 
man of our party who reduces everything to 
dimensions. 

We passed up one of the clean, narrow, 
crooked streets and came out presently upon 
the building and grounds of a Jesuit col- 
lege. There seemed to be little life about it. 
We saw no people around the building save° 
a few old women who sat on the steps making 
lace. The gate in the high stone wall was 
ajar. We pushed it open and found ourselves 
in a delightful old garden of orange trees 
laden with ripening fruit. There were peach 
trees also, pink with bloom and at the same 
time bearing half-grown peaches. We gath- 
ered such fruit as we found on the ground 
and could get hold of without seriously sting- 
ing our hands with the nettles which grew 
everywhere. We started to go into the flower 
garden farther up the hill but were discovered 
at this time by the keeper of the place. With 
gesticulations that would have delighted your 
professor of gymnastics, and a volley of words 
which only your professor of foreign lan- 
guages could appreciate, he gave us to under- 
stand that we were on forbidden ground. We 
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beat a hasty but orderly retreat and were on 
the streets again. 

One of our party saw a young fellow trying 
to light his cigarette with sparks from a flint 
which he was striking with a piece of steel. 
The fellow was unsuccessful, and after watch- 
ing him for some time, our friend put his 
fingers into his pocket and took out a match 
and handed it to him. The smoker did not 
appear to know what it was for, however, 
and was astonished beyond measure when Mr. 
5 — struck it on his trousers and lighted 
the cigarette for him. But my story is getting 
too long and I have not told you of one- 
quarter of the interesting things we saw and 
experienced in our brief stay at the Azores. 

Well, dear fellows, I must leave again un- 
spoken the words of gratitude and love which 
you know my heart is constantly uttering. 
The daily ship-letters with which some of you 
are so thoughtfully and kindly cheering me on 
my voyage, have touched me most tenderly. 
I do not know how much longer they will con- 
tinue, but they have been my delight and al- 
most the source of envy on the part of the 
others of our party through all the days of 
the trip so far. It is delightful to have the 
steward hand me a letter every morning when 
I go in to breakfast. You may be sure I 
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never go late. My thoughts are with you every 
day; my prayers “rise like a fountain for you 
night and day.” 

No doubt your meetings are going on nicely 
and you are having better instruction on Sat- 
urday nights than when I was with you, but 
yet I like to think you miss me more or less 
and that your daily readings and your prayers 
are more significant to you and are more 
earnestly and devotedly engaged in than be- 
fore. You can not know how your leader has 
been moved by all your kindnesses and your 
evidences of affection. Oh, how much more 
life means for us who have learned to look at 
it from the point of view of Jesus Christ! I 
can not help contrasting our own company 
here on shipboard, full of busy life and ear- 
nest, eager purpose, with the idle, aimless, 
frivolous people that, in great part, make up 
the average passenger list of an ocean liner. 
Goodby, God bless you all! 

Yours most sincerely, 
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GIBRALTAR AND SPAIN. 


S. S. CANGPIE, 
Mediterranean Sea, Off Coast of Spain, 
February 9, 1904. 
My Dear Fellows: 

We shall probably make our third landing 
to-morrow, or early the next day, at Mar- 
seilles, and I want to have another letter 
ready to send ashore. 

To-day we have been near enough to the 
Spanish coast most of the time to see its 
rough outline in the hazy distance. A part 
of the day we could see distinctly the snow- 
capped peaks of the Granada Range. We 
are now nearing the Balearic Islands, but we 
shall pass them in the night. 

About noon yesterday we sighted land for 
the second time and, you may be sure, we were 
glad to see “terra cotta” again, as the trav- 
eled young American girl expressed it. Any 
old land (this is not slang) is a most wel- 
come sight to one who has been ten days on 
the water, and so even Spain was a delight 
to our eyes. It is an old enough land, surely, 
and a land whose history, if one goes back 
far enough, is not without glory. 
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What an example is Spain of the result of 
wasted opportunities! At one time mistress 
of the world, extending her claws, with 
spread digits, over most of Europe and Amer- 
ica and the Islands of the Sea, now with feet 
drawn under her, she crouches on the rugged 
territory that was once her fertile garden, in 
humiliation, if not in shame. But her land 
is beautiful, and the green, sunny slopes we 
have looked upon to-day from a distance— _ 
slopes dotted here and there with nestling 
white villages—tell no tale of woe to the 
passing traveler. 

It was easy enough to appreciate last night 
that we were no longer on the ocean. The 
great swell that had heaved and rolled and 
plunged our ship about during the whole voy- 
age, was no longer felt, and the grand organ 
of our vessel changed its tune entirely. The 
“double swell” was turned ‘off, the “ ma- 
jestic”’ stop pushed in and the “tremolo” 
drawn out. There was no motion left save 
the constant quiver due to the revolving of 
the great screws that propel us through the 
water at the rate of fifteen knots an hour. 

But you are eager to know about Gibral- 
tar, that historic rock which forms the south- 
ern projection of the Spanish peninsula, 
where she kisses—shall I say—the extended 
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lips of fair Morocco, daughter of Africa. 
Ah, that was a bad figure; rather let us liken 
it to an iron finger which she points far out 
into the sea, a great bayonet with which she 
would pierce and on which she would im- 
pale any vessel, any foe, that dared approach 
unbidden. But this finger is not Spain’s, nor 
will it ever be hers again. 

Gibraltar is truly the gateway to a most 
important part of the world. The gate may 
be locked at any time, but it is England who 
holds the key. Her lion, the British lion, 
which she easily sees resting couchant on the 
top of Gibraltar, turns his tail to the chan- 
nel, to be sure, but, “ you know,” that is the 
part of the lion’s anatomy which other na- 
tions are never encouraged to monkey with. 
This resemblance of the jutting rock to the 
figure of a huge lion is very striking from 
certain points of view. The face is turned 
toward England, it is said, but it is equally 
toward Spain, her old enemy; and one has 
only to use his imagination slightly to see 
the lion now and then blink his eyes in 
Spain’s face as he lashes the waters of the 
Mediterranean with his tail. (This is a fig- 
ure of speech.) 

England has held the key to this impreg- 
nable stronghold ever since 1704. She will 
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never willingly give it up, though it is in- 
teresting to hear that the Spanish teach their 
children that Gibraltar is only temporarily 
held by the British. History records some 
thirteen sieges of this famous rock. The 
last one of importance continued four years. 
It occurred at the time that England was 
having a little difficulty on our side of the 
Atlantic and she could not then stop to 
properly reénforce the point. When the war . 
in America was ended, the enemies of Eng- 
land in Europe withdrew forever from this 
strongest fortress in the world. 

At the entrance to the Strait of Gibraltar 
lie Pt. Tarifa and a town by the same name. 
This place has given to the English language 
the word “ tariff’ because of the demand for 
toll, made here in early times by pirates who 
held the place, of all vessels entering the 
Mediterranean waters. 

After skirting the beautiful coast of south- 
ern Spain for two hours, the rock, which 
formed one of the ancient Pillars of Hercu- 
les, suddenly looms into view. The other 
Herculean Pillar has been already passed on 
the African side. The coasts approach each 
other rapidly now. Measured due south from 
Gibraltar the Strait is but nine miles wide, 
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while from pillar to pillar, the distance is fif- 
teen miles. 

Approached from the sea, the huge rock 
appears to be an island, as the strip of land, 
about a mile wide and half as long, connect- 
ing it with the continent, is very low and 
marshy. This neck of ground is called the 
“neutral strip,” and is, as the name indicates, 
dominated by no one power. 

The Bay of Gibraltar is enclosed by a cres- 
cent coast that sweeps round’ from Europa 
Point, the extreme south end of the rock, 
toward the northwest. Into this bay our ves- 
sel was slowly steered. 

Gibraltar rises only 1,400 feet above the 
sea, but it looks higher, especially to one who 
has for some days been accustomed to the 
level stretch of the ocean surface. It is not 
disappointing in any of its dimensions, as I 
had feared it might be. 

As we crept cautiously into the bay, taking 
our soundings every few minutes, we could 
not help feeling somewhat nervous at the 
recollection of what we had read concerning 
the fact that the harbor is undermined in all 
directions, and torpedoes are as thick as sea- 
shells on its rather shallow bed. However, 
this is not the reason why the Canopic 
moves so slowly and carefully. She is really 
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in no danger here from that source. She 
is simply feeling her way through the shal- 
low waters of the bay to a point as near 
the shore as she dares venture for fear of 
grounding. Finally she drops anchor and 
stops a half mile or more from land, and we 
prepare to go ashore in the little lighters 
making their way toward us over the waves 
that roll and break between us and the wharf. 
The sea is very rough and we fear our little 
craft will be capsized, but it is not. The real © 
danger comes when we return, a couple of 
hours later, and try to get aboard again. The 
light boat that has brought us back is tossed 
by the billows fifteen or twenty feet high, 
and the passengers must step upon the gang- 
plank just as the boat rises to the crest of the 
wave. It is not an easy thing to do and some 
of our party make several attempts before 
succeeding. One man very narrowly escaped 
a plunge into the sea. He fell upon his back 
and floundered about for some time on the 
very edge of the prow of the boat. Your 
friend got off with nothing more serious than 
a good salt water shower-bath given him by 
a huge wave that swept over the bow of the 
vessel where he was standing in order to get 
the full benefit of the swing of the boat as 
it rose and fell. He had firm hold of the 
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rigging and rather enjoyed his refreshing 
bath. 

The city of Gibraltar has a population of 
26,000, not including the garrison which 
numbers 5,000 or 6,000. It is a unique old 
city, clinging to the side of the rock after 
the fashion of the cliff-dwellings, or remind- 
ing one, at a distance, of the swallows’ nests 
daubed upon the old barn rafters or under 
the eaves of his boyhood home. The sides 
are less precipitous than they seem, how- 
ever, and one soon learns that there is no 
danger of any of these buildings falling into 
the strait. Tropical fruits and flowers flour- 
ish here, and the place has many beautiful 
orchards and lawns and gardens. Souvenir 
shops line the streets near the wharf, and 
venders of fruits and trinkets make life mis- 
erable for the uninitiated traveler. 

The place is cosmopolitan. One sees on 
the narrow streets a motley throng crowd- 
ing one another good-naturedly. Perhaps 
the most picturesque people are the Moors. 
Their costumes are quaint and grotesque. 

We drove about the city for an hour or 
more. We were too late in the day to gain 
admittance into the fortifications, parts of 
which only are ever open to the public. Sol- 
diers and the paraphernalia of war were 
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everywhere in evidence. The gveat rock is 
honeycombed throughout with mines con- 
nected by a systematic network of passages 
tunneled through the solid stone. It is said 
that the whole system is most intricate and 
involved, and only a few officers are at all 
familiar with it. These are sworn to abso- 
lute secrecy concerning it. We could see the 
rows of black holes, ominous and threaten- 
ing, girding the rock almost to its summit, 
and it was easy to imagine, where we could ~ 
not see, what fearful weapons of destruction 
opened their deadly mouths toward every 
point of the compass. 

We reluctantly answered the call of the 
shrieking whistle of the “ Canopic”” and were 
soon back in our “ house-boat on the Medi- 
terranean.” It was growing dark when we 
loosed anchor and slowly drifted out into the 
deep water of the strait under the glaring 
brightness of the searchlights that bring every 
foot of water in the channel under plain view 
all night long. No vessel could possibly pass 
this rock unseen. There is no night on Gib- 
raltar Strait. How utterly impossible for 
any boat to escape complete annihilation, if 
the engines of war hidden away in the bowels 
of that rock and buried far below those blue 
waters, were let loose upon it. We all agreed 
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that this is preéminently the stronghold of 
Europe, and that England is worldly wise, at 
least, in keeping the immense advantage she 
here possesses. 

There was a special significance in the fact 
that here at Gibraltar we first learned that 
war had been declared between Japan and 
Russia—here where we could feel, as no- 
where else, perhaps, how dreadful and cruel 
a thing war is. How long must the world 
yet wait before the spirit of Christ shall 
everywhere possess men’s hearts and war and 
strife shall cease? When will the reign of 
“peace and good-will” be fully inaugurated? 
To me it is a sad commentary on present day 
civilization that the leading Christian nations 
of the earth have, within the last decade, en- 
gaged in war and bloodshed. I am not say- 
ing that, in every case, they were wholly 
wrong, but I am sure you join me in the 
hope that the day will soon come when it will 
not be possible to conceive of Christian na- 
tions warring with each other. It looks bad 
to have the leader himself in the great move- 
ment for universal peace, involved in a war 
which may enlist the greater part of the civ- 
ilized world before it is ended. 

There was a concert on shipboard to-night, 
but I stayed away from it in order to write 
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you this letter. The signal for retiring is 
sounding now. Good night, God bless you 
all! Be constant in your love for the Upper 
Room and in your devotion to the things for 
which it stands, and forget not in your daily 
thought and prayer, 

Your most devoted friend, 
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MARSEILLES AND GENOA. 


Seo. WCANOPIC# 
Mediterranean Sea, February 16, 1904. 


My Dear Fellows: 

We are nearing the end of our voyage, and 
we are on time. The report is that we shall 
land at Alexandria at midnight and be ready 
to go ashore early in the morning. We shall 
tarry but a few hours there. Little of inter- 
est is to be seen in that city. Pompey’s Pil- 
lar is the one conspicuous monument of the 
ancient town, and that is quickly looked at. 
There is a question about the genuineness 
even of this one relic of the far past in Alex- 
andria, the common question as to whether 
it was really built by Pompey or by “ another 
man of the same name.” To us, I imagine, 
it makes little difference. 

This is the fourth letter I have written 
you, and I shall write another this afternoon, 
so that you may have at least one ahead. I 
hope that not more than ten minutes of your 
valuable Saturday evening hour will ever be 
taken up with the reading of my letters to 
you. 

So much has been seen since I wrote you 
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off the coast of Spain that I hardly know 
how much or what part of it all to describe 
to you. We did not reach Marseilles until 
nine o'clock Wednesday night. We could not 
land at the dock, but were taken ashore in 
a steam launch. It was dark and wet, and, 
although the sea was not rough, the landing 
was difficult. One man, indeed, (not of our 
party) missed his footing and fell into the 
water. I was one of three to pull him out. 
It was a serious accident, but it had its ludi- 
crous phase as well. The fellow was smok- 
ing when he fell in and somehow he man- 
aged to keep his lighted cigar in his mouth 
and it was not even extinguished. When the 
onlookers saw we had him safe, they began 
to guy him by calling to him to hold on to his 
cigar. He was thoroughly drenched, for the 
water was wet, and he muttered a faint 
“thank you” between the puffs of his cigar 
as he lazily walked away. He must have 
been a Frenchman. 

Marseilles is a city of about half a million 
people. We took carriages and drove about 
the streets for an hour or so. The French 
atmosphere enveloped everything. The 
streets were full of people and everybody was 
gay. There were squares and squares in the 
heart of the city given almost exclusively to 
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eating and drinking and gaming houses, and 
they were all well patronized. The people 
were “eating, drinking and making merry,” 
and most of them seemed to care for nothing 
else. 

It was about five o’clock on Friday even- 
ing when we landed at the dock in Genoa. 
This city has a magnificent harbor, and the 
beauty of its situation showed to the best ad- 
vantage as we slowly drifted into the bay 
and were finally pulled up to the wharf by a 
tug. It takes at least a mile to stop one of 
these boats and so steam seems to be always 
turned off quite a while before we land. 

I think I have not told you much about our 
vessel, I did mention her tonnage. She is 
six hundred feet long. A man has walked 
nearly a mile, you see, by the time he has 
gone from prow to stern and back again four 
times. She is a twin screw propeller, and 
we saw her machinery yesterday by going 
down into the hold, twenty-five feet below 
the water line. She has six immense boilers 
heated by thirty-six fires. It takes one hun- 
dred eighty tons of coal to feed these fires 
twenty-four hours. A small army of men 
serve as stokers, shifting every four hours. 
_ “Four hours on and eight off” is the regu- 
lation under which they work. The shafts 
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to which the propelling paddles are attached 
are two hundred and twenty feet long and 
seventeen inches in diameter. The stern of 
the ship, where these shafts pierce it, is four- 
teen feet thick. The number of revolutions 
the great screws make is registered con- 
stantly by a meter. They were revolving 
seventy times a minute when we saw them. 
Of course the ship carries its own water- 
works and electric light plant. These are all 
down in the hold. This is only a hint at the 
size and equipment of this city of the sea, a 
city with its aristocratic quarters, with its 
district of well-to-do laboring people and with 
its crowded tenements and slums. One 
thousand emigrants are waiting to go to 
America in this vessel upon its return trip. 
Some of the things told me by an officer 
of the ship will be as interesting and aston- 
ishing to you as they were to me. Accord-’ 
ing to his statement the fastest boats of the 
North German-Lloyd Trans-Atlantic Line 
consume five hundred and sixty tons of coal 
in a day and maintain a speed of twenty-two 
knots an hour. The Cunard Company has 
vessels which almost equal these. The latter 
company is now building two ships that will 
be the largest and swiftest ever put upon the 
water. They are expected to make twenty- 
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five knots an hour and to practically cut down 
the time between England and the United 
States to five days. To do this will require 
the daily consumption of nearly one thousand 
tons of fuel—about four hundred tons being 
needed to add the last three knots per hour 
to the speed. <A knot is a little more than a 
mile, seven knots equalling about eight miles. 
But I am digressing. 

Genoa, with its crescent harbor and _ its 
fortressed hills, is beautiful from the sea. We 
went at once to view it from the hilltops. We 
rode up the inclined railway (funicular) and 
saw the city and bay from a tower at the top 
just as the daylight faded and the stars in the 
heavens above, and in the city below, came 
out. It was a sight long to be remembered. 
But it was not the only picture of Genoa our 
minds carried away. The quaint, narrow 
streets filled with crowds of poor, ragged, 
under-fed, overworked men, women and chil- 
dren; the strange vehicles drawn by one, two, 
three or four beasts—horses, mules, donkeys, 
oxen, promiscuously thrown together, but al- 
ways hitched tandem because of the narrow 
streets; the peculiar, two-wheeled carts they 
drew; the alleys with their motley array of 
various-colored clothing hung from windows 
and lines stretched from one side of the street 
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to the other from every story of the tall, 
crowded tenements; the markets teeming with 
peddlers of fruits and vegetables, and lined 
with venders of all sorts of cheap and dirty 
wares,—such things as belong to the centuries 
past; and, on the other hand, electric cars, 
automobiles, telephones and modern stores; 
all these form a variegated picture which will 
not soon be effaced from the memory. 

One reason why we find palaces and fort- 
resses everywhere, is found in the fact that ~ 
Italy was once divided into a number of prin- 
cipalities. There was Venicia, with its cap- 
ital at Venice; Lombardy, with Genoa for its 
head; Tuscany, centered at Florence; the 
Papal States, capitaled at Rome; and Naples, 
with its seat of government at the city of the 
same name. 

At Genoa we found much to interest us in 
some of the old cathedrals. We listened to 
the Catholic service and the boy choirs in 
several churches. We visited Campo Santo, 
the modern burying-ground of Genoa, a most 
beautiful and unique cemetery, with its tombs 
above ground, its marble colonnades adorned 
with sculptured figures in greatest profusion. 
High up on one of the loftiest terraces we 
found the tomb of Mazzini, the unifier of 
Italy, and on one of the most central and 
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prominent public squares we saw a magnifi- 
cent equestrian statue of Garibaldi, the Italian 
patriot. 

But the name Americans associate with 
Genoa most of all, is the name of their dis- 
coverer, Columbus. Of course we found the 
house in which he is said to have been born 
and to have spent his childhood days. We 
had almost as much trouble to find it, how- 
ever, as Columbus had to find us in 1492, so 
it seemed at least. When we finally stood 
before it, we looked upon an old building five 
stories high, wedged in between two higher, 
modern houses, and measuring in width only 
twelve feet. True, this is not the only house, 
according to tradition, in which Columbus 
was born, but it is the only one we have vis- 
ited, and in our own minds it will always 
stand as the birthplace of our own discoverer. 
One novel thing in this old country is the 
way its famous men are distributed. They 
seem to have been born, to have died, to have 
done their deeds of valor in many different and 
widely separated places at the same time. In 
our country a man has only one birthplace 
and dies in only one state or even one city, 
but here it is different. Columbus has a fine 
statue in Genoa which the Genoese point out 
with pride to all Americans, They are not 
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fond of being reminded, however, that they 
did not have a very high appreciation of Chris- 
topher when he lived among them. 

It was twelve o'clock, Friday, when we 
loosed anchor and continued our voyage 
toward Naples. Of course there was the 
usual scene at the dock in consequence of 
some one being late. The officers of the ship 
had been particular to emphasize the hour 
of leaving, and there was no excuse on that — 
score for being late, but some people are 
never quite happy unless they are keeping 
some one else waiting for them. A short, 
fat woman appeared in view just as the plank 
was being swung out. She was running 
duck-fashion, her hat on one side of her head, 
her hair streaming and her voice screaming. 
The men patiently replaced the plank and 
took her on. We had pulled just out of reach 
of the end of the gang-plank when there ap- 
peared a party of half a dozen, running and 
wildly gesticulating. They were frantic over 
the prospect of being leit. The ship could 
not be stopped, but they were sent out in a 
lighter and sheepishly appeared on board 
with all sorts of excuses for being late, or 
rather, with positive and reiterated declara- 
tions that the ship had pulled out ahead of 
time. This, of course, was not true, but it is 
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a common recourse for that class of people. 

Well, dear fellows, this must close the epis- 
tle for this time. I do not feel that these 
letters are by any means as good as you de- 
serve, but there are many distractions on 
shipboard and it is next to impossible to get 
a quiet corner to one’s self. You are no 
doubt getting on nicely. I hope you are fol- 
lowing the daily readings with me. 

When in Indianapolis I was fortunate 
enough to get hold of an unbound, advance 
copy of a new story to be given to the public 
in two or three months. It is to be called 
“The Yoke,” and is a very interesting and 
archeologically correct story of Egyptian life. 
The scene is laid in the time of the Exodus, 
and deals with that great event. I have been 
much absorbed in its perusal, and the volume 
I have, when it is bound, will make a unique 
addition to our little library. 

With love and prayers for all, 
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ELBA, NAPLES, SICILY,—IN THE 
TRACK OF PAUL. 


SiS) “Caner? 
February 16, 1904. 
My Dear Friends: 

Your last letter closed with our departure 
from Genoa. On the way to Naples one or 
two objects of interest were passed; the first, 
the island of Elba, a wild, bleak, precipitous 
rock, rising alone out of the sea in grandeur 
and dignity. At first it seemed uninhabited, 
but on near approach we found there were 
houses upon it and were told that it con- 
tained mines of iron and lead. But what did 
we care for them? Elba, to us and to the 
world at large, is the place to which Napoleon 
was first banished; that makes it interesting, 
but God made it beautiful and filled it with 
rich ore before man made it historic. Cor- 
sica is in plain view from Elba, and it was 
therefore good for the great Napoleon, as 
well as for England, that he was removed to 
a distant island from which he could not see 
the place of his birth, away from the sight 
of friends who might find no rest with the 
great leader constantly in view, or, at least, 
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within hailing distance. One’s mind fills with 
many thoughts and his heart heaves with a 
confusion of emotions, as he looks upon this 
rocky prison and recalls the fearful tragedy 
that closed the greatest career, from a worldly 
point of view, of any man in the recent cen- 
turies. We have to sleep here, as elsewhere, 
though it seems a pity, and so we went to 
our berths reluctantly that starry night after 
we passed Elba. 

It was morning when we saw Ischia, al- 
most destroyed by an earthquake a few years 
ago, and it was nearly eleven o'clock when 
we first caught sight of Vesuvius’ smoke- 
stack, a great land-mark, or sea-mark, it is, 
a point that pilots steer by. It wears its 
crown of smoke or steam constantly, but it 
is not so active as when I saw it ten years 
ago. In general its activity has been above 
the average for the last two years. It is a 
mocking white flag this treacherous piece of 
artillery waves above its head continually, and 
it cannot be trusted to forever “keep the 
peace.” The ruins of Pompeii, like huge 
gravestones, are perpetual reminders of the 
destruction that walketh even at noonday 
above the heads of those that seek homes 
upon the sides of this great furnace. Houses 
are building under its very cloud of vapor, 
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and villages are creeping up its fertile sides 
until they nestle at its warm breast in seem- 
ing carelessness of life and property, and in 
utter abandon of all fear. 

We enter the Bay of Naples, most beau- 
tiful in the world, and are almost ready to 
give sanction to the old adage, “ See Naples 
and die.” To our right is Capri, island of 
delight, and on the shore, Sorrento and the 
charming heights that have attracted the 
wealthy from the ends of the earth. Islands, 
terraced in rock and scant earth, and crowned 
with ruined castles and abandoned forts, dot 
the bay. Most beautiful of all, the deep blue 
of the sky above and the deeper blue of the 
water below, make one feel as if he were 
between two firmaments, both of which vie 
with each other in “ declaring the glory” and 
“showing the handiwork” of God. To our 
left is the old town of Puteoli, some ten miles 
from the heart of Naples. This was the land- 
ing place of Paul on his trip to Rome. From 
here he went overland. 

It is a gala crowd that meets us at the 
wharf. Little boats, bearing troops of sing- 
ers, come out some distance into the bay, and 
we are conducted to the dock by diminutive 
bands of musicians who catch the pennies we 
throw to them in inverted umbrellas, never 
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missing one. We saw here for the first time, 
a most unique method of getting flowers to 
the ship passengers. The enterprising Ne- 
apolitans (if the word enterprising can be 
used in describing one of these fossilized 
people) tie their bouquets of flowers to long 
poles, thirty or forty feet in length, and hold 
them aloft where passengers can reach them. 
A colored handkerchief, tied into a bag and 
fastened to the top of the pole, receives the 
coin the purchaser may feel like giving in 
exchange for the very pretty flowers. Nuns, 
in neat attire, stand in their little boats and 
hold aprons in which to receive contributions 
for charity or other religious purposes. 
Every poor man, woman or child in Naples 
(and this includes the majority of the popu- 
lation) seems to be interested in the arrival 
of every American that lands in this city. 
They meet him with open arms and hands 
and pockets. The men pester you almost to 
death with their persistency in trying to ren- 
der an unnecessary and unwanted service and 
then insisting upon pay for the trouble they 
make you. Women dog your steps with 
dirty, trifling things to sell, things they know 
you will not purchase, but they expect you 
will be willing, by and by, to pay them some- 
thing to let you alone. This you do after 
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awhile, no matter how firmly you have pre- 
viously resolved not to do it. 

The children, dirty, ragged, lousy, but 
sometimes bewitching indeed, are the worst 
of all. It is almost impossible to shake them 
off. If you do not give at first they keep 
on, assured that you will finally yield. If 
you give at once, then they think you are 
“dead easy” and continue to work you for 
all you have. They generally have a box of 
matches which they pretend to be wanting 
to sell, but the same box lasts them many 
days no doubt. They are as persistent and 
pestiferous as the flies which meet you every- 
where, if not with open hands surely with 
open mouths and empty stomachs. These 
creatures (the children I mean) run after 
you, block your way, kiss your hands, climb 
upon you, cry most pitifully (though without 
tears) until your hand finally goes to your 
pocket and hauls up a penny in the vain hope 
that you may thus rid yourself of them. I 
confess that it is a little embarrassing to a 
bachelor to have to go along the street with 
a dozen dirty young’uns clinging to him, all 
crying at once. The only escape is to call a 
carriage, jump in and tell the driver to whip 
up quick. You have only flopped from the 
frying pan into the fire, however, for the 
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driver is as much a beggar as the children, 
and it takes a larger sum to satisfy him. Un- 
less one stops to make a bargain with him 
beforehand, one is sure to have to pay three 
or four prices. 

Our party went out to see the town. In 
less than an hour one of them had his watch 
stolen and another had her pocketbook jerked 
from her hand. Both were recovered, how- 
ever, and, in the latter instance, the thief was 
caught, identified, and sentenced to three 
days’ confinement, in scarcely longer time than 
it has taken me to tell it. But I must stop 
this. 

A part of Naples is beautiful. The beach 
in certain parts is lined with fine hotels, and ° 
there are some beautiful parks. We visited 
the Aquarium, the rarest in the world. I 
would like to tell you of some of the won- 
ders of the deep this interesting place con- 
tains. It is not an Italian institution, but is 
maintained by England, the United States, 
and, I think, France, and is only located here 
because of the unusual facilities for gathering 
and preserving rare specimens. 

On our way back to the boat we saw men 
driving herds of goats from door to door, 
milking them while the purchaser stood by. 
They are milked from behind between the 
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legs and directly into the bottle or other vessel 
the purchaser provides. Surely, the chances 
for watering the milk are reduced to a mini- 
mum here. I have read that in India even 
this device does not insure unwatered milk, 
for the milkman sometimes conceals a water- 
bag about his person and a tube running from 
it down his sleeve, carries the water into his 
palm and delivers it with the milk. 

There are some splendid streets in Naples, 
and the ‘“ Gallery Humbert” is one of the 
finest arcades in the world. The Mardi Gras 
carnival was on when we were in Genoa and 
Naples, and perhaps that accounted for some 
of the excessive recklessness and confusion 
everywhere. 

We did not feel like dying when we left 
Naples, though the proverb we first approved 
seems to advise that sort of thing, but we 
felt as if we would die, of necessity, if we 
had to live long in such filth and foulness 
as we found in a great part of the city. It 
is better “not to see Naples and live” than 
to “see it and die,” in consequence of it. We 
left Naples between bedtime Saturday night 
and getting-up-time Sunday morning. 

Sunday was a delightful day. When we 
went on deck quite early, Stromboli was in 
sight. This is an interesting volcano thrown 
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up from the bottom of the sea, still hot and 
smoking at the summit. Like Vesuvius, it 
presents no terrors to those who have sought 
its little gardens of deep, rich soil and seem 
to live a quiet, contented life there. There 
could be no escape for these people save into 
the sea, if Stromboli should “act up,” as 
Pelée did a few years ago. Mt. Etna, with its 
enormous bulk and great height, was in view 
almost the whole of the day. She is cov- 
ered with snow, and holds among the vol- 
canoes of Europe and the mountains of Italy, 
an undisputed position of supremacy. I have 
spoken of Etna in the feminine, but that is 
wrong. Etna is a king; a queen would not 
smoke; this fellow does. He has done it so 
long it is not likely he will ever break him- 
self of the bad habit. 

We passed through the magnificent Straits 
of Messina, between Scylla and Charybdis, 
and realized as never before the force of the 
saying that “In avoiding Scylla one must be 
careful not to run upon Charybdis.” I al- 
ways thought that both these places were 
rocks or rocky capes, but I have learned that, 
anciently at least, Charybdis was not a rock. 
or point, but a whirlpool (equally dangerous) 
on the west side of the strait and caused by 
the rising and falling of the tides. Now the 
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name Charybdis is applied to the coast at that 
point. It was delightful to follow, though in 
reverse order, the path Paul’s vessel must 
have taken as it proceeded to Syracuse, to 
Rhegium and through the Straits of Messina. 
We all read the last two chapters of Acts on 
that day, and found the narrative more real 
and impressive than ever before. We did 
not get sight of Crete (Candia) yesterday, 
though we had hoped to do so. 

It must be good-by again now. We shall 
see much in the next week. Some of us are 
going to leave the party at Cairo for a run 
up the Nile to Karnak and Luxor. These 
places were not in the itinerary, but we can- 
not resist the temptation to visit them. They 
contain the greatest ruins in Egypt. Yf all 
goes well we shall be in Alexandria to-night 
and in Cairo to-morrow night. This letter 
will be mailed in Alexandria, I presume, 
though just how soon it will start for Amer- 
ica, I cannot say. Good-by, God bless you. 
Forget not in your prayers him who loves 
you “with pure heart fervently.” 
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Cairo, Ecypt, 
February 21, 1904. 
My Dear Fellows: 

It is Sunday. We are trying to get some 
rest. We need it. Last night we rode three 
hundred and fifty miles after a tiresome day 
spent on donkeys. There is a difference of 
eight hours between Cairo time and yours. 
At three o’clock this morning I was thinking 
of you as you were gathering in the Upper 
Room for the evening lesson. I am sure you 
had a good meeting and a good message. 

I have just received a letter giving a report 
of the second meeting after my departure. It 
is the first letter from home that has reached 
me. It gladdens my heart to know that your 
interest in the Upper Room does not languish. 
Nothing can gratify me more than the assur- 
ance that the work of that sacred place can 
go on most successfully in the absence of its 
leader. This is the strongest proof of its 
permanency. 

But what shall I say to you this time? 
Since landing at Alexandria last Wednesday 
morning, your friend has had so many ex- 
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periences he is seriously embarrassed by the 
great, promiscuous, bewildering profusion of 
ideas and impressions that fill his muddled 
brain to-day. 

Since setting foot on Egyptian soil we have 
seen “a new heavens and a new earth ”— 
perhaps I ought rather to say “ the old heavens 
and the old earth.’ Anyhow it seems utterly 
different from the things we left behind us. 
If there is one place in the world where, more 
than in any other, extremes meet, it seems to — 
me it is here in Egypt, particularly in Cairo. 
Here is where civilization began, historically 
at least, and into “darkest Egypt” its light 
is only now again beginning to penetrate. 

We have already gone farther into this in- 
teresting country than we had planned. Fri- 
day morning, after a night ride on a fairly 
good train, found us at Luxor, nearly five hun- 
dred miles up the Nile. We had not antici- 
pated going farther south than Cairo, but the 
temptation to visit the site of ancient Thebes 
was too great and we yielded. We are glad 
we did, for the revelations of the last few days 
have been marvelous. The ruins of Karnak 
are not equalled in immensity or surpassed in 
interest by any others in the world. The visit 
to Luxor more than repaid for two tiresome, 
sleepless, dusty nights of travel. This is the 
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farthest from home of any point we shall reach 
on the trip. It seems to me I cannot do better 
than to give you a brief review of the program 
we have followed during the four days al- 
ready spent in Egypt. 

When we awoke on the morning of the 
seventeenth of February, our vessel was an- 
chored in the harbor at Alexandria. We had 
reached the destination of our sea voyage on 
time. We were all well and eager for the 
things before us. We were reluctant to leave the 
goed ship “ Canopic ” that had been so friend- 
ly and safe a home for us for nineteen days. 
A large delegation of natives met and greeted 
us. They had come to the wharf on purpose 
to welcome us and make us feel at home,— 
for a consideration. One stately dragoman, 
in gaudy but picturesque attire, recognized 
me at once and, with extended hand, called 
out in good English, “ How are you, govern- 
or?” I was elated. I had not supposed 
my identity would be so soon discovered. 
But I did not walk on air very long, not even 
on this bracing Egyptian air, for within five 
minutes another man who was looking for a 
sucker and had mentally sized me up as “ dead 
easy,” pronounced me “no gentleman” be- 
cause I refused to be taken in. Evidently 
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the identity question was but dubiously com- 
plimentary, to say the least. 

We proceeded, first of all, with our luggage 
to the custom house, to open our parcels if re- 
quired and to see that the inspectors did not 
confiscate any of our cigars or liquors. These 
are the only things the customs officers give 
much attention to. Having no one in our 
party that used either tobacco or strong drink, 
the inspection was soon over and the hand- | 
some leather suit-case of your humble servant 
was granted all the rights and privileges of 
Egyptian citizenship for the time being. 

We were soon provided with carriages and 
driven about the city. We saw many strange 
sights and peculiar customs. I mention only 
the first two that attracted my attention: the 
first, a man sawing wood by holding the saw 
between his knees and pushing the stick back 
and forth upon the upturned teeth; the second, 
a row of street barbers shaving and cutting 
the hair of their customers on the sidewalk 
with no outfit save an ordinary, plain stool, a 
crude razor and a pair of coarse shears. For 
once I was glad I had little hair and carried 
my own razor. 

It was indeed a new life into which we 
had come. The strange costumes and customs, 
the queer streets and buildings, made one 
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feel that he was “a stranger in a strange 
land” sure enough. 

I told you Pompey’s Pillar was the only 
landmark of the old city now standing. An- 
cient Alexandria was entirely destroyed and 
time has buried its ruins. This large, grace- 
ful shaft rises into the clean, pure, upper air 
out of filth indescribable,—a striking and 
significant monument to the dead past of a 
great metropolis. , 

We found a beautiful driveway along the 
winding bank of a large canal that skirts the 
city. We followed it for miles and at every 
turn were introduced to some novel, charac- 
teristic scene of this interesting land and 
people. The canal was covered with boats. 
Most of them had rude sails by which they 
were propelled whenever the wind blew. 
When we saw them, rough, heavy oars in 
the hands of naked natives, formed the motive 
power of some, while others were drawn each 
by four or five men or boys at the end of a 
long rope. They were wearily trudging along 
the hard towpath with bare feet and almost 
naked bodies. 

Egyptian buffaloes, than which no more un- 
sightly or hideous domestic animals ever lived, 
lined the banks of the canal, bathed in its 
waters, or did service as beasts of burden in 
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the streets. Donkeys and camels shared with 
them the burden-bearing of the city. 

We visited one of the palaces of the Khe- 
dive and went through its spacious gardens 
and orange orchards. We lunched at the 
hotel, and after an hour or two of walking 
about the modern part of the city, went early 
to the station in order to get a car reserved for 
our party. At four o'clock we started for 
Cairo, a hundred and fifty miles southeast of 
Alexandria, just above the delta. 

The land was like a garden all the way, 
level and fertile as far as we could see on 
either side. Everything, except the people, 
looked prosperous and beautiful. I can not 
tell of all the terrible sights we saw. Every- 
thing is done here in the most primitive way. 
Almost no modern machinery is used in the 
country. Great embankments of earth were 
being built by children carrying the dirt in 
baskets on their heads. It is next to impos- 
sible to get these people to use the simplest 
forms of machinery. They could not be per- 
suaded to use wheelbarrows, I was told, even 
when provided with them, free of charge, by 
a humane Englishman. They filled them with 
dirt and, instead of wheeling them, lifted the 
loaded barrows to their hard heads and carried 
them in their accustomed way. Being heavier 
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and harder than the baskets, they were soon 
discarded. 

I saw hundreds of bright boys carrying 
baskets of dirt on their heads—working from 
sunrise to sunset for about one and one-half 
piasters (seven and one-half cents) a day. 
Everywhere the natives are seen drawing 
water to irrigate their crops. They have 
for this purpose the rudest sort of sweeps or 
wheels with earthenware buckets attached to 
the rim. The latter are turned by hand, by 
ox, by buffalo or camel. The animals are al- 
ways blindfolded for this work. Can you 
guess why? 

We did not see, outside of Cairo, a single 
wheeled vehicle. The immense crops are 
carried to market, or to river, canal or rail- 
road station, on donkeys or camels. The loads 
these animals carry are enormous. Often, in 
addition to the regular load, the driver, if he 
be a man, adds his own weight. The women 
walk. This is not because they are kinder to 
their beasts but because custom puts women 
next to beasts in this country. Over and over 
again we saw men lazily riding their over- 
burdened donkeys from the field while the 
wife trudged along behind. 

The hay, a sort of clover, which is now being 
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harvested, is all cut with a rude sickle or 
broken off or pulled up by hand. 

The Nile is everything to Egypt; it 1s 
Egypt. From Cairo south this great country 
averages only nine miles in width—a little 
ribbon of green but faintly traced across the 
barren sand by one who looks upon it from 
one of the lofty bluffs that bound the narrow 
vailey at some points. This ribbon is Egypt. 
The country has been likened to a lily, the 
main course of the Nile forming its long and 
slender stem, while the expansion of the delta 
represents the full-blown flower. 

You would be interested to know about our 
hotel and how we live, what we eat, where 
we sleep; but some future time must suffice 
for that. 

Thursday morning we took carriages for a 
drive. We went out to the Khedive’s new 
palace and were fortunate enough to meet his 
Royal Highness face to face in the street. He 
rode in a carriage attended by some twenty- 
five mounted soldiers. We passed the Turk- 
ish and British barracks and parade grounds 
and stopped to watch the troops in some of 
their interesting maneuvers. We _ drove 
through the Khedive’s extensive farms where 
everything was being done after the manner 
described above, 
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We alighted from our carriages to visit the 
fountain and tree of the Holy Family. Tra- 
dition has it that Mary, Joseph and Jesus 
camped here by a well the water of which 
was bitter. The holy child’s hands, however, 
sweetened it, and the waters remain fresh to 
this day. We watched the cattle turning the 
wheel at this well, tasted the water and found 
it good, and then proceeded to the tree near by 
under whose shade the Holy Family rested. 
It is a very old tree. It looks as if it might 
have stood there for many centuries. We 
tock pictures of both well and tree and will be 
able to prove this story when we get home. 
This much is not tradition: every other well 
in this vicinity contains brackish water and 
the sycamore is surely the oldest tree in that 
neighborhood. 

It is not best to be too incredulous or to in- 
quire too closely concerning the stories we are 
told. It is more comfortable, at least, to ac- 
quiesce. Of course, some things seem to us 
unreasonable which, to these people, are en- 
tirely consistent. For instance, in the after- 
noon we visited some of the mosques of the 
city. In one of them we were shown an altar 
erected on the very. spot where Abraham 
offered Isaac, and near by was the place where 
the ark rested after the flood. Incongruous! 
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do you say? Well, yes, to us, but these people 
seem a little muddled in the matter of geog- 
raphy. They mean well enough. 

We continued our ride to the site of Heli- 
opolis, ancient On, the famous seat of learn- 
ing in Moses’ day. It can hardly be doubted 
that here the great law-giver was instructed 
in “all the learning of the Egyptians.” Cer- 
tain it is, that we are on the ground where 
Joseph lived and where the experiences of 
that great man occurred. Here stands to this 
day one of the largest, best preserved obelisks 
in Egypt—just as it stood in the time of the 
Pharaohs. Here, in later times, came the 
learned men and philosophers of Greece. 
Plato is known to have lived here twelve 
years. On this interesting spot I found my 
first live scarab, the sacred beetle of Egypt, 
and am bringing it home to one of the natural- 
ists among you. Learn for yourselves more 
about the Egyptian scarab. The story is too 
long for me to tell here. 

Some of us rode all night in order to be 
at Luxor and Karnak on Friday morning. 
Grand monuments of a great time are here! 
Ruins of a civilization and religion of which 
we yet know little! It was a unique experi- 
ence to stand, as Christians, in that old 
heathen temple and listen to the Mohammedan 
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muezzin,—the Moslem caller to» prayer,—as 
he cried from the minaret, which cast its 
shadow over the ancient papyrus columns that 
witness to a worship and a glory long since 
departed. 

How I would like to describe our visit to the 
Tombs of the Kings !—a ten-mile donkey ride 
across the burning sands, far up into the bar- 
ren hills above the water line. The tombs 
are dug in the solid rock, and consist of cham- 
ber after chamber, spacious, and elaborately 
adorned. You would enjoy hearing how my 
donkey fell flat upon the ground twice and 
sent me over his head sprawling. The don- 
key boys are simply indescribable. The one 
I had yesterday was not young. He was a 
blooming Arab of some forty summers. He 
knew a little English and practiced it inces- 
santly. 

He begged me to take him home to America 
with me, and, to assure me of his appreciation, 
attempted to sing a strain of “ Home, Sweet 
Home.” I told him I could not afford to take 
him, but he would not believe that. I told 
him I was going on to Palestine. He said he 
would wait for me till I came back. Finally, 
in response to his palaver about taking care of 
me and my family, I told him I had no family, 
that I was not a married man. “ Why are you 
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not married?” was his next impertinent ques- 
tion. I ended the conversation by telling him 
it was none of his business. 

Coming back the trail was so steep in places 
that we had to dismount and climb on foot. 
“You must be tired,” said the new donkey- 
boy who had swapped places with the one 
that I had just quieted; “let me give you 
an orange,” and he held up one he had stolen, 
I suppose. I told him to keep it himself, 
but he persisted. At last I assured him I was 
not tired and besides I had an orange in my 
pocket. Quick as a flash he changed his tone 
and exclaimed “ Have you? Give it to me. 
I am tired.” I treated him the best I knew 
and paid him liberal bakshish and still he 
cheated me heavily in making change, though 
he stoutly denied it, and refused to carry me 
out to the boat that waited to take us over 
the Nile on our return. 

Our cool, one-story hotel with its shady 
court of orange and lemon trees, had a veran- 
da which ran out to the very bank of the Nile 
and our view was charming. No wonder this 
site was chosen for the great capital city, 
Thebes. 

If all goes well we shall be in Jerusalem by 
next Sunday. It is reported that quarantine 
is on at Jaffa and that we cannot enter Pales- 
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tine that way, but this may be a false report. 
We may have to go up the coast to Beirut and 
land there. This will not be a bad trip to 
make, but it will throw us off our schedule. 

I must now close this letter which is a great 
deal too long already. 

“The Lord bless thee and keep thee: the 
Lord make his face shine upon thee, and be 
gracious unto thee: the Lord lift up his coun- 
tenance upon thee, and give thee peace.” 

Most sincerely your friend and lover, 
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MEMPHIS—THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CAIRO. 


JERUSALEM, PALESTINE, 
February 28, 1904. 
My Dear Fellows: 

We are now in Jerusalem but have not yet 
seen it. We reached the city last evening 
about dusk and stopped outside the Jaffa Gate. 
Our hotel is situated without the wall, and it 
is well, for the ancient “City of the Great 
King ” is not, in these days, a desirable place 
for strangers to eat and sleep in. I have pur- 
posely kept from going down into the “ Jeru- 
salem of old” (for it is down from our hotel) 
this morning, because I want to write you 
another letter about Egypt, and I fear this 
can not be done after my mind becomes filled 
with the things connected with this place. 

In my last letter the trip to Luxor and Kar- 
nak was described. We returned to Cairo a 
week ago this morning. Sunday was a day of 
rest with us; perhaps I ought to say a day of 
writing. Monday we were up early and took 
the train for Sakkara, some twenty miles 
nearly south of Cairo. This modern village 
marks the site of ancient Memphis. Nothing 
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of that splendid city now remains save the 
mound of earth on which it was built and the 
fragments of two or three colossal statues of 
the Rameses under whom the city flourished. 
This was the seat of Egyptian government 
when Heliopolis was the seat of learning. It 
was great in the time of Moses and Joseph; 
now the place is covered with a grove of 
stately palms, and we saw here only the camps 
of the Bedouins and the donkey caravans of 
the modern tourists. ; 

It is in the vicinity of the ancient Memphis 
that we find many ruins of old temples and 
many well preserved tombs of the royal fam-. 
ilies. Here, too, are the tombs of the Sacred 
Bulls, perhaps the most interesting of all 
sights in this district. These all lie to the 
west of the Nile and well up into the desert 
hills, so that it is necessary to take the donkeys 
again. They are not bad if one could have 
them alone, but the perquisite that must al- 
ways go with this animal is a less desirable 
creature,—the donkey boy. He is always 
called a boy, though he may be, as mine was 
this day, a man of fifty years. He is a con- 
stant annoyance, all the more so if he can 
speak a little English. He never knows more 
than a few phrases and these he is constantly 
repeating as he runs by your side, They are 
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such as the following: “ Nice gentleman ;” 
“good donkey ;” “all right?” “Is it good?” 
“Something extra.” The latter he repeats 
over and over together with his native word 
“Dakshish” (a gift). If you agree that his 
donkey is a good one, then he wants “ bak- 
shish”’ for it. If you do not assent to the 
good qualities of his beast, then he intimates 
that “ bakshish ” would make him go better. 
So the best course to take is to maintain a . 
stolid indifference to all he says and preserve 
an unbroken silence on your part. The don- 
key I rode at Luxor, you remember, fell flat 
with me twice. I had a suspicion he might 
have maintained his perpendicular if I had 
consented to fee the donkey boy liberally at the 
start. Yet it is not generally safe to pay in 
advance for service, which is not likely after- 
ward to be rendered. This fellow, too, got 
the better of me finally by cheating me out- 
rageously in making change. I learned by this 
experience always to be prepared with enough 
small money to make the exact payment. 
Our ride to the tombs and temples was 
through fields of wheat and barley growing 
luxuriantly. The peasants were at work in 
many places plowing and planting and water- 
ing the soil in the most primitive fashion. The 
latter was actually being done by women and 
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girls carrying the water in immense jars upon 
their heads. They did not seem unhappy and 
many were singing under their heavy bur- 
dens. 

We found here some of the oldest pyramids 
known, some whose construction must date 
back more than 6,000 years. Here is the fa- 
mous Step pyramid and near it the entrance 
to the tombs of the Sacred Bulls. The 
latter are entered through a narrow passage 
that makes one stoop as low as possible. The 
passage opens presently into great chambers 
and long halls, all hewn out of the solid lime- 
stone rock. The rooms, or chapels, in which 
the sarcophagi containing the mummied bulls 
were placed, extend from either side of the 
long passage. The sarcophagi are of dark 
granite, polished and sometimes engraved, 
each with lid pushed aside and now empty— 
many of them looted, no doubt, for the treas- 
ure they contained. We were told that the 
only mummies of the sacred bulls now in ex- 
istence are in America. You may wonder what 
practical use could be made of mummies. They 
tell us here, in all sincerity, that they used the 
human variety by the ton a few years ago for 
firing the locomotives of the new railroad. 
That is not a joke. It appears that in recent 
times these burial places were used as coal 
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mines and from them the Christian “ infidels ” 
filled their fuel bins. 

That day we saw the largest camel caravan 
we have yet seen. We were able to count near- 
ly one hundred camels in it. It took us back to 
patriarchal times and we easily imagined that 
it was in some such way Abraham crossed the 
desert westward, with family and flocks and 
herds. These “ships of the desert’ are most 
interesting creatures, and camel trains still run 
over some of these highways with something 
of the regularity of the modern steam engine 
elsewhere. We had a delightful ride through 
the fields back to the station. While waiting 
for the train we interested the natives by sing- 
ing “America” and other patriotic songs 
which were especially appropriate for the day, 
February twenty-second. 

The next day we rested ourselves by taking 
carriages. We visited the tombs of the Caliphs 
and some very old and attractive mosques. 
We then went to the university, a brief de- 
scription of which you will probably enjoy. 
This is perhaps the largest university in the 
world, the enrollment being about 12,000 an- 
nually. It is the principal school of the Mo- 
hammedans, and in it the Koran is the chief 
thing taught. We saw no libraries or labora- 
tories or equipments of any sort whatever. At 
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the entrance we were obliged to put on slip- 
pers. This we did without removing our 
shoes. The object is to avoid desecration of 
Mohammedan sacred flcors by infidel feet. 
Moslem feet, however filthy and long un- 
washed and sore, may press their bare soles 
anywhere upon the consecrated pavement, 
but not ours. We found ourselves in the 
midst of a great court, for the most part cov- 
ered, but partly open to the clear, clean sky,— 
particularly clean and pure as- one looks up 
to it from the dirt and squalor of the narrow, 
dim streets. . 

The large open floor is set with a forest of 
pillars. At the foot of a pillar sits the teacher, 
tailor fashion, on the floor or on a rug which 
he may provide. A rude chair or divan is 
furnished for the professor, but unless his 
class is too large for its members to see him 
otherwise, as they sit in similar posture around 
their teacher, he does not use it. I saw only 
one professor sitting in a chair, and the ap- 
parent reason for this was the large size of 
his class, which must have numbered a hun- 
dred. It was a grammar class and he was 
teaching the construction of the Arabic lan- 
guage. We moved among the classes as freely 
as the crowded conditions would permit. The 
students took no pains to get out of our way, 
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though they were generally respectful. More 
than once, however, we heard the suppressed 
hisses of whole classes after we had passed 
by. The Moslems have nothing but contempt 
for Christians and take every opportunity to 
show it. 

There is little organization about this im- 
mense school. Some professors are hired and 
paid by the authorities of the institution, and 
we were assured that the faculty contained 
a few great scholars, but any man, of any 
race, religion, color, condition, may take such 
pupils as he can collect, find an unoccupied 
pillar, seat himself there with his pupils 
about him, and thus constitute himself a pro- 
fessor of the University of Cairo, the largest 
in the world. Indeed, your own little leader 
was dubbed a professor in the U. of C. by 
the company of students that have been desig- 
nated by some of our home papers as a “ band 
of pilgrims bound for the Holy Land.” I 
sat for a time in one of the professors’ chairs 
and talked as learnedly as some of the others 
on the floor.—as far as we could make out. 
When I get home I suppose the Bulletin will 
be announcing the arrival of the “ late profes- 
sor in the University of Cairo.” If the editors 
expect me to pay for such advertising out of 
the emoluments of the office, I warn them now 
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that they will not be greatly enriched by the 
returns. Yet I did not fare much worse 
than some actual teachers here, I am told, who 
get nothing but what their pupils see fit to 
give them; sometimes that is not much, you 
may readily understand. Some teachers are 
actually starved out, while some live quite 
comfortably on their incomes. 

The pupils study aloud, or at least, in loud 
whispers, and you may imagine, though I can- 
not describe, the babel of sound in this 
thronged place. The Arab student is particu- 
larly loose-jointed at the hips. He swings his 
body from side to side or sways it backward 
and forward with all the regularity of a vi- 
brating pendulum—an inverted pendulum. 
The pendulums, not being of the same length, 
do not vibrate at the same rate and so the 
confusion is indescribable; I could see no ad- 
vantage whatever in these movements unless 
it be a physical one; perhaps it is their way 
of combining bodily culture and mental drill. 
Maybe the professor of physical training could 
get a good suggestion from this. He is wel- 
come to it free of charge. 

I ought to say that this school is not in our 
sense of the word a university. It is not a place 
for higher education exclusively. There were 
classes of boys from six to eight years old, ap- 
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parently learning their letters. Those who 
had recited were eating their lunch. We 
were told that the boys are not given their 
breakfasts until they recite their lessons per- 
fectly. 

Evidently little thinking is done in this 
school ; everything seemed to be a mere process 
of committing to memory. The children use 
slates made of tin, apparently cut from 
“standard oil” cans which are very numerous 
in Egypt. They use a pencil that marks on ~ 
tin and whose mark is easily erased. 

From the university we drove to the bazaars, 
the shops where tourists buy themselves poor. 
It is an interesting but unsafe place. Unless 
one is used to bargaining, he very soon demon- 
strates to his perfect satisfaction the old adage, 
“A fool and his money are soon parted.” The 
guide-books say that not more than one-fourth 
the price asked should ever be offered at 
first. We found it generally possible to buy 
anything for as many piastres (five cents) as 
the dealer asked shillings (twenty-five cents). 
In the afternoon we went to the museum and 
saw many things and got very tired. Perhaps 
the thing that interested us most was the 
mummy of Rameses II, the Pharaoh of the 
Oppression. He is not handsome; he does 
not look as if he ever were so. You are 
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familiar with his photograph. Well, that flat- 
ters him. The photographer evidently suc- 
ceeded in making him “look pleasant ” when 
he got his snap-shot. It is remarkable, though, 
that the likeness could be so well preserved 
through the thousands of years that have 
elapsed since this man’s life went out. Surely 
the Egyptians knew some things we properly 
call “lost arts.” 

To relieve the tired feet that had walked 
for three hours on museum floors, we took the 
tram (street car) and rode out to Old Cairo, 
but our stomachs would not stand much of the 
ancient city, which, unfortunately, was not em- 
balmed, but which has been rotting ever since 
those days when she was in her glory. We 
crossed a division of the Nile by ferry and 
were on the island of Roda. Here is one of 
the oldest Nilometers in existence. It has 
marked the height of the Nile for many cen- 
turies. The reading of this instrument is pub- 
lished daily and the supply of water for irri- 
gating purposes is regulated by the registration 
for the day. It is simply a well sunk below 
the level of the river and communicating with 
it at the bottom. In this vicinity we saw the 
traditional spot where Pharaoh’s daughter 
found Moses among the bull-rushes and be- 
came a mother to him. The place is a likely 
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spot, and, if Pharaoh’s daughter had the sweet, 
kindly face the sculptor gives her in the bust 
we saw at the museum, it would be hard to 
discredit the story. A wheel for drawing wa- 
ter from the Nile now marks the spot and a 
tamarisk tree overhangs it. I plucked a sprig 
from the tree, and putting myself in the place 
of the ox whose work it was to turn the heavy 
wheel, drew some water for the thirsty orange, 
lemon and banana trees in the old garden 
hard by. 

But my sheet is full, the letter is already too 
long, and I have not told you one-quarter of 
the things I had yet to say about Cairo. 
Good-by. Be good; nothing else is worth 
while without that. This is my seventh letter 
to you. I will start another to-night. The 
Lord keep you. 

Affectionately yours, 
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JERUSALEM, PALESTINE, 
February 28, 1904. 
My Dear Fellows: 

On our last day at Cairo we visited the 
Pyramids of Gizeh. A tramway runs out to 
them now. For the greater part of the dis- 
tance of five miles the tram follows a mag- 
nificent driveway bordered on either side by 
spreading shade trees. On the way we met 
hundreds cf camels carrying loads of green 
clover to the Cairo market. These creatures 
are most interesting. Their drivers make 
them kneel down in the field (a thing they 
always seem to do under vocal protest) and 
then a stack of hay is built upon the animals 
as a foundation. When the stack is finished 
and topped out nicely, a persuasive poke with 
a stick induces the foundation to rise and 
the stack then moves off to market. These 
creatures swing along easily and gracefully 
and rapidly under a burden that must weigh, 
in some instances, nearly half a ton. We had 
our first ride on one of them the day we were 
at the pyramids. You should have seen our 
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caravan moving solemnly and in stately pro- 
cession about the Sphinx and Cheops. 

I cannot here describe these interesting 
monuments to you as I would like. The 
Sphinx is one of the most impressive objects 
ever made by human hand—cut out of the 
solid rock, of dimensions that you can scarcely 
comprehend, stolid, strong-featured, mystical, 
facing the rising sun. There it has stood 
and beheld more suns rise over the bleak 
Egyptian desert and send their life-giving 
rays into the wonderful garden upon which 
it looks down, than any artificial thing upon 
this old earth. We had our pictures taken 
on camels and also sitting under the chin of 
the great Sphinx. It ought not to shock you 
to learn that your teacher lodged for a while 
on the bosom of this wonderful figure, for 
it is now known that it is not of the feminine 
gender. Up to recent times the Sphinx has 
been referred to as “she” and “her,” but 
now it is “he” and “him.” We climbed the 
great Cheops, both inside and outside. It 
took three men to help each of us to the top 
—that is, they were supposed to help us. 
They did little more than give us confidence, 
but that was what we needed more than any- 
thing else. Tombs are generally thought of 
as cald places, but this one is as hot as the 
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sand about it in an August sun. Entering it 
was like crawling into an oven. It is no won- 
der that the bodies laid away in it have dis- 
appeared, melted with fervent heat, I should 
say. 

We left Cairo on Thursday, February 
twenty-fifth. We went by rail to Port Said. 
Most of the way our narrow-gauge train ran 
through the fertile Nile delta. We skirted 
the land of Goshen and saw many things that 
made it easier to understand Israel’s bondage 
in Egypt. We saw in the distance the ruins 
of Pithom, one of the great storehouses Joseph 
built to hold the “much corn” which this 
country always produced. 

We rode for the last fifty miles of the way 
along the Suez canal—that great channel that 
has brought east and west so much nearer to- 
gether—a blue, silken band stretching across 
the white sand, placid and bright and refresh- 
ing to look upon, though its salt waters do not 
encourage vegetation on its banks. The canal 
is about two hundred feet wide and thirty feet 
deep. Large vessels pass through it easily. We 
saw one of them steaming along at the limit of 
speed allowed, six miles per hour. It was a 
surprise to us, as it will be to you, to know 
what an enormous success this canal is prov- 
ing to be in a financial way. Hundreds of 
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thousands of dollars are taken in as toll daily 
at this season of the year. We were informed 
that such a vessel as the one we saw must 
have paid $25,000 for the privilege of one 
trip through the canal. The toll is a certain 
sum per thousand pounds of cargo. 

Port Said is a rapidly growing city. It 
has sprung up from the desert since the Suez 
canal was opened a few years ago. It has 
been called the “ wickedest ” city in the world, 
and we are not ready to deny its right to that 
distinction, though we think we have found 
some others that play close seconds. The 
transient population, of so mixed a character, 
no doubt tends to a loosening of the moral 
and business conscience. We were well 
treated there, and remember it as the place 
where we got the best dinner we have eaten 
since leaving America. 

We sailed from Port Said on a French ves- 
sel at midnight. The voyage to Jaffa was 
exceptionally pleasant. We had anticipated 
rough sea and unsettled stomachs. We had 
been told that more than likely we would not 
be able to land at all. The week before pas- 
sengers had not been landed for several days 
and had to go on to Beirut and back again. 
We have been especially favored. I hope we 
are sufficiently thankful for the kind Provi- 
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dence that has attended us under the direction 
of our friends’ prayers. The quarantine was 
raised just in time to let us into Palestine 
and the waves were hushed for our landing. 
A gentleman on board told us he had come 
to Jaffa many times each year since ’97 and 
had never known so calm a sea as that which 
favored us. Usually passengers are dropped 
from the deck of the ship into the rowboat 
at the favorable moment when the little craft 
rises on the crest of the billow’at the vessel’s 
side, but we went down the gang-plank and 
stepped into the waiting boat with almost no 
excitement. True, two men fell into the 
water, but they were fished out without delay 
and little notice was taken of the incident. 
Our little boat carried about fifteen passen- 
gers and as many oarsmen, and they took us 
over the half mile of water, among the break- 
ers, in a way that made us think we were 
shooting the rapids of Niagara or the St. 
Lawrence. 

Jaffa is the port of entry for most travelers 
who visit Palestine. It was the point from 
which Jonah embarked when he tried to es- 
cape God’s call to a hard and disagreeable 
work. His landing later from the whale’s 
belly, is a type of the way most travelers since 
that time have been cast upon that shore. 
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Few people land here without a feeling that 
they have passed through something of the 
same experience as Jonah had in these waters. 

Jaffa is a beautiful city almost hidden in 
a great orange grove. I think Solomon must 
have been writing of oranges when he spoke 
of “apples of gold.” Such profusion of 
golden fruit I never saw or dreamed of. We 
visited here the house of Simon, the tanner, 
where Peter was entertained. We saw the 
old tanning vat. We stood upon the stone 
roof where the vision came to the apostle, 
and looked down upon the gate at which the 
messengers of Cornelius knocked when they 
came to bring Peter to Caesarea. We stood 
upon the high Russian tower and “ viewed 
the landscape o’er”’ from Mt. Carmel on the 
north almost to Gaza, “ which is desert,’ on 
the south. We looked out over_the plain of 
Sharon and on over the Shephelah to the 
very mountains of Judea, beautiful view of 
the land of our destination. We visited the 
reputed tomb of Dorcas. We walked through 
the bazaars, where one always sees much of 
the characteristic life of a place. We strolled 
on the seashore and gathered shells, which 
are as thick as pebbles are on our own coasts. 
We sought the garden of our hotel, where 
flowers and birds abounded, and after rest- 
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ing and singing and eating oranges, went to 
a late dinner and an early retiring, for the 
drive to Jerusalem on the morrow must be 
begun early. 

We were up and had breakfasted before 
sunrise and found our carriages waiting. 
They were somewhat clumsy but rather com- 
fortable affairs, with three pretty good horses 
attached to each. Every horse was orna- 
mented with bells, to the merry jingle of 
which we set out for Jerusalem, forty-one 
miles to the southeast. It was a perfect day 
and the ride was a delight. Every foot of 
it was over historic ground. Perhaps no 
soil in all the world has felt the tread of more 
armies than this part of the Maritime Plain. 
I wish there were time to review its history. 
It has been the highway over which armies 
of all European nations have marched in their 
contests with the Orient. We soon leave be- 
hind orange and lemon groves and find their 
places taken by olive and almond, the latter 
in full bloom. Its white flowers give point 
to the symbol of the gray-haired old man 
whom Solomon describes in striking figure as 
the “flourishing almond tree.” 

We soon were in the plain of Sharon. It 
is beautiful and fertile and dotted with flowers 
still. Here we met first with the “rose of 
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Sharon” whose conspicuous scarlet petals 
give just the proper relief to the otherwise 
unbroken green of pasture and grain field. 
We saw the fellahin (farmers) plowing in 
the most primitive fashion, with camel, don- 
key, ox or horse, yoked in twos, seldom of 
the same kind. We saw the shepherds lead- 
ing their flocks from the fold to the highland 
pastures. We passed into the valley of 
Ajalon, one vast wheat field, as like to a Kan- 
sas farm as could be. It was not hard to 
understand how Samson might have easily 
set all that country on fire by starting through 
the fields of dead-ripe wheat, foxes with 
firebrands fastened to their tails. It was not 
hard for us to imagine the sun standing still 
over that western hill so that the day might 
be lengthened for Joshua to complete his 
victory over his enemy. We stopped at Ram- 
leh and climbed a tower the Crusaders left 
there. The view from its summit was in- 
spiring. The country round is very fertile 
and well cultivated. Olive orchards cover 
hill and vale. Lydda is in sight on our left, 
but we have not time to visit it. Gezer is 
passed, the place where most important finds 
have recently been made by the aid of the 
American Exploration Fund. 

We stop at a German house and eat the 
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lunch we have brought with us. Sitting or 
reclining upon the grass, Dr. Willett leads us 
in the reading of the Psalms of Ascent. These 
are the songs the Jews were accustomed to 
chant together as they made their frequent 
pilgrimages to the Holy City, to worship in 
the Temple. We find a new and deeper mean- 
ing in them now as we, too, “ go up to Jeru- 
salem,’ with worshipful hearts, singing the 
songs of Zion. 

After resting an hour we begin the ascent of 
the hills. We follow the windings of a gorge 
that forms the natural pass through the Ju- 
dean hills to Jerusalem. We rise first to the 
foot-hills and afterward to the mountains, by 
many and complex windings, over a very good 
road. The hills become more rock-ribbed and 
barren. Vineyards appear, planted on the ter- 
raced hillsides wherever enough earth can be 
scraped together to give even scanty nourish- 
ment to a few scattered roots. Ah, these were 
the hills to breed sturdy men and strong char- 
acters. No ease, no idleness, no luxury for 
those who had to fight, with such meager 
help from nature, for all the reluctant earth 
yielded them. 

At sundown we are entering the Holy City 
but not seeing it. We stop outside the Jaffa 
Gate. It is the Jewish Sabbath and the streets 
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are alive with people of all classes. There are 
three rest days observed here in Jerusalem. 
‘The Mohammedans keep Friday; the Jews, 
Saturday; the Christians, Sunday. 

Now I must stop again. Let me assure 
you that I love you, and that my heart clings 
to you with stronger affection as I realize 
how superior are the fellows of the Upper 
Room to any types of young men I find here. 
God bless you all. 

Affectionately yours, 
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JERICHO, JORDAN AND HEBRON. 


JeRIcHo, PALESTINE, 
March 10, 1904. 
Dear Friends of the Upper Room: 

We are in Jericho to-night. That is about 
equivalent to being in Halifax on your side 
of the world. As a town it is about the worst 
in this land of wretched villages. We dropped 
down from Jerusalem yesterday and expect 
to be pulled back to-morrow. It was an 
easy drive down, it will be a hard one up. 

The Holy City is some 2,500 feet higher 
than the Mediterranean, and this unholy little 
village is 1,000 feet below the sea level. It 
is easy to figure that we fell some 3,500 feet 
yesterday. Gravity brought us down with 
uniformly accelerated motion, over a good 
road. The third horse to each of our car- 
riages was utilized as a brake. It is surely - 
“down from Jerusalem to Jericho.” 

We did not exactly fall among thieves on 
the way, but that was because our party is 
conducted by two of them, as escorts. These 
men are heavily armed. They are sons of 
the powerful sheik who practically controls 
this section of Palestine. They are interest- 
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ing and picturesque characters. Mounted on 
richly caparisoned Arabian steeds, clothed 
in the loose, graceful garb of the high class 
Bedouin, armed with long swords and short 
guns, they form a very striking and a very 
comforting escort, without which we would 
scarcely have dared to undertake the journey. 

The whole arrangement is a_ ridiculous 
farce. It is nothing less than a species of 
blackmail. We are required to pay men not 
to rob us. For a money consideration these 
fellows consent to protect us from being 
robbed by themselves. It is simply a matter 
of having the “hold up” at the beginning of 
the trip instead of at some lonely point along 
the public highway. Of the two I think we 
prefer this plan to the one which prevailed 
in the Good Samaritan’s day. What our 
dragoman paid the sheik for this assurance 
of safety from the depredations of his own 
men, I do not know, but it was no small sum. 

They say the sheik himself is chief of the 
bandits in this country, but he has a certain 
sort of honor that leads him, for liberal 
bakshish, to stand for the good conduct of 
himself and his subordinates when strangers 
pass through his territory escorted by his own 
men. It may be the danger was somewhat 
exaggerated to us, but this going about in 
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state, with mounted and armed attendants, 
gives a feeling of security to the traveler 
and impresses his importance upon the native. 

A lady, after visiting Jericho recently, wrote 
a new version of the Good Samaritan story. 
It began like this: ‘‘ A certain woman went 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho and fell 
among fleas.” That, however, is likely to 
happen anywhere in this land. We found 
these active little creatures less numerous 
here than elsewhere. : 

Our reading led us to think this would be 
a very unpleasant trip. We were warned 
against robbers, fleas, and intolerable heat 
in the Jordan Valley, and were told that it 
would be impossible to eat the food offered to 
us here. We have not been annoyed by any 
of these things. Our hotel at Jericho is the 
most comfortable we have yet found in Pales- 
tine. 

Yesterday we left our carriages several miles 
west of here and descended on foot through 
the Wady Kelt to the plain of the Jordan above 
Jericho. Our path took us through a deep 
canyon very similar to many we have seen 
in Colorado and elsewhere among the Rockies. 
The country here is more wild and rugged 
than I had supposed it to be. 

According to popular tradition it was here 
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that Elijah was fed by the ravens when he 
was hiding from the wrath of Ahab and Jeze- 
bel. Caves and ravens are still to be seen in 
large numbers. We visited St. George’s mon- 
astery at the cave of Elijah. The building is 
constructed on the side of a perpendicular 
precipice of rock, where it hangs somewhat af- 
ter the fashion of our western cliff-dwellings. 
Seen from certain positions, however, it ap- 
pears more like a great buttress, built to sus- 
tain the pressure of the immense wall of 
stone. 

The cliffs in this vicinity are honeycombed 
with caves, and in early times thousands of 
anchorites made their homes in them. The 
twenty monks now at the monastery live in 
absolute seclusion save for the infrequent 
visits of travelers who happen to come that 
way. It is a sort of prison—a place to which 
refractory monks are sent for punishment. Re- 
fractory monks were to me a new species of 
that order, but I suppose every organization 
has its troubles and sometimes needs to apply 
disciplinary measures. One gets sick of this 
monastery business as it is carried on over 
here. The army of indolent priests, occupying 
in idleness every sacred spot in Palestine,— 
desecrating it thus, it seems to me,—is a most 
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repulsive sight to the busy, active westerner, 
even though he be a good Catholic. 

If I were a refractory monk (and I fear I 
should be of that sort if I belonged to the 
order at all) I should not greatly mind being 
confined here for a time. It is a place of much 
natural beauty and of great security, which 
was a matter of importance when dangers 
were greater than they now are. A semi-trop- 
ical vegetation flourishes in the little garden 
of the monastery. The water of the Brook 
Cherith turns a mill that grinds the grain used 
by the monks, Flowers grow here in the 
greatest profusion. We gathered thirty-two 
wild varieties in the gorge near Elijah’s Cave. 

It was a romantic walk we had that even- 
ing as we descended toward the Jordan. 
There was no sound to start the echoes that 
slept in every wali and angle of rock, save as 
the glad voices of our party called to each 
other back and forth across the precipitous 
depths, or a stone was set loose from its moor- 
ings to roll and plunge into the bed of the 
stream, out of sight, far below. :When Jesus 
and his disciples went from Jericho to Jeru- 


salem, I think they sometimes left the public 


highway far above and followed the sheep- 
path that must always have been here, to the 
very head of Wady Kelt. 
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Early this morning we started in carriages 
for the Dead Sea and the Jordan ford. It 
was two hours before we reached the north end 
of the sea. Most of our way was over arid 
hills and barren levels of sand. We passed 
the site of ancient Gilgal, marked by one lone 
tree. The extent of cultivated land in the 
Jordan Valley is less than we expected to find. 
Around Jericho tropical plants grow luxuri- 
ously. There are palm and banana and lemon 
and orange and fig trees in abundance, but they 
are confined to a limited area of land that is 
watered by the liberal flow from Elisha’s 
fountain and a stream that is fed by mountain 
springs about the base of Quarantana. The 
valley is very hot because of its great depres- 
sion, and the rich soil is of no value where it 
can not be irrigated. Grasshoppers—the lo- 
custs of John the Baptist’s time—were numer- 
ous near the Dead Sea. They literally covered 
the ground in many places, and almost clouded 
the sun when they rose in swarms. They are 
of large size, more than two inches in length, 
and, on the wing, look more like small birds 
than large insects. 

We bathed in the Red Sea. It was 
exhilarating, We did no diving. All 
we had read concerning the heaviness 
of the water proved to be true. It is im- 
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possible to sink in it but not impossible to 
drown. Whether one survives or not in the 
water depends upon which end he keeps up, 
his head or his feet. A man does not need 
to have more than his head under water to 
drown. The body floats here like a cork, but 
a cork is easily upset. The heavy-footed man 
has the advantage, the ‘solid-headed man 
stands less show. Your friend had no diffi- 
culty in keeping right side up. The man among 
us with the big feet came near being carried 
out to sea when he turned on his back and 
tempted the winds to take his projecting toes 
for sails. One can easily float here in upright 
position, and “treading water” is no accom- 
plishment in this sea. 

There is no visible living thing in the waters 
of this sea. They contain about twenty-five 
per cent of solid matter, mostly common salt. 
The absence of any trace of shells among the 
pebbles of the beach indicates how entirely 
void of life the water is. 

You have heard the conundrum, ‘‘ Who 
killed the Dead Sea?” And have you heard 
the answer, “It committed suicide?” Any- 
thing will die that constantly takes and never 
gives or passes on what it receives. This proc- 
ess will destroy the most vigorous life in man 
as well as thing. Living water is active water, 
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We saw a great flock of cranes alight near 
the shore of the sea but no bird afloat on its 
surface. The stories concerning the death of 
animals that try to fly across it are wholly 
fabulous. 

We drove next to the Jordan ford, where 
the Israelites entered the Promised Land. We 
washed off in its fresh water the incrustation 
of salt left by our earlier bath. The Jordan 
was running bank-full with muddy water. We 
crossed it in small boats and stood upon the 
Moab side and looked off toward Nebo’s lofty 
height. This place is most interesting a lit- 
tle later in the season when, at Easter time, 
the Russian pilgrims visit it in large numbers 
and immerse themselves over and over in the 
holy water of the river. The valley of the 
Jordan is unique among the valleys of the 
world. There are other rivers that have no 
outlet to the ocean but none that flows the 
greater part of its length below the level of 
the sea. We drove back toward Jericho by a 
way that made us realize the truth of the say- 
ing, “ Jordan is a hard road to travel.” Later 
in the day we went out to Elisha’s fountain, 
the one whose waters he sweetened for the 
people’s sake. A great stream gushes from 
the rock at the foot of Quarantana, the mount 
of Christ’s temptation. It forms the water 
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supply for modern, as it did for ancient, 
Jericho. 

We made the ascent of the Mount of Temp- 
tation this evening and stood upon its summit 
at sunset. The view is sweeping and reward- 
ing. One feels that this may well have been 
the very spot where Jesus fought the greatest 
of battles and won the greatest of victories. 
As young men you have, in your imagination, 
at least, stood on similar heights and have had 
your life-dreams unfold before’ you. Visions 
as clear as his, it may be, have passed through 
your minds; voices as audible as those that 
spake to him, have enticed you with soft words 
and persuasive tones to stifle the God within 
you and to listen to the call of the world, a 
very Satan, without you,—to give yourself over 
to the rule of your grosser passions and ambi- 
tions. Your struggle, like his, has been long 
and fierce and your victory sweet and perma- 
nent; and God’s angel, sent to minister to you, 
has never left your side. You have gone down 
from the Mount of Temptation with the un- 
quenchable fire of a determined, righteous pur- 
pose burning in your soul and, with the con- 
fident strength of the victor permeating your 
whole being, you have felt the glory of self- 
mastery. 

We have seen many battle fields but none 
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so impressive as this, where the forces of dark- 
ness, arrayed in all their strength and attract- 
iveness, were met and conquered single-handed 
by the calm will, the cool judgment, the lofty 
spirit of one whose resources were not greater 
than yours and mine may be. 

On the most precipitous side of Quarantana, 
about half-way up, nestled another monastery 
similar to that in Wady Kelt. One must pass 
through this building on the ascent. We were 
cordially received by the monks and refreshed 
with coffee. We came home, very weary, to 
the best dinner we have had in Palestine. 
Would you care to know of what it consisted ? 
The following was the bill of fare, served in 
seven courses: Soup, veal and beans, baked 
breaded tomatoes, chicken with lettuce salad, 
rice pudding with stewed plums, oranges, nuts 
and raisins, coffee. It was well cooked and 
well served. 

Modern Jericho is a small village with a 
particularly degenerate population. The four 
small hotels do all the business done in the 
place. The town lies at the foot of the hills 
on the higher ground of the Jordan valley. 
There have been three cities on nearly the 
same site: the Jericho whose walls fell down 
for Joshua, the Jericho of Christ's time, and 
the Jericho of to-day. 
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On Monday after our arrival in Jerusalem, 
we went to Hebron. The distance is about 
twenty-five miles; the direction, south. We 
made the round trip in one day in three-horse 
carriages. We went by.the Jaffa Gate, and 
turned south along the valley of Hinnom by 
the pool of Gihon. We passed on our left 
the Mount of Evil Council, and the traditional 
tree on which Judas hanged himself was 
pointed out to us. A few miles south we came 
to Rachel’s Tomb, a well-preserved and authen- 
ticated monument. We passed the convent of 
Elijah in the same neighborhood and saw the 
stone on which the prophet rested when he 
was on his way to Beer-sheba to escape the 
threat of Jezebel. The credulous pilgrims stop 
here to kiss the impression of the prophet’s 
body, left in the rock. We next reach the 
Well of the Star, a deep spring on the spot 
where the star appeared the second time to the 
Wise men. 

On our right we can see the city of Kish, 
the father of Saul. To our left now branches 
the road to Bethlehem, which is plainly visible, 
beautifully situated on the top of a hill. We 
pass through the land over which David must 
have often gone as a youth and near the val- 
ley where he met the giant Goliath. We read 
the story from Samuel as we ride along and it 
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seems more vivid and real to us than before. 
We pass in sight of the prominent city Tekoa, 
where the peasant prophet Amos was brought 
up. The guide points out to us across the hills 
the location of the cave of Adullum, where 
David concealed himself from Saul. 

We wind about among the terraced hills 
which are bright with flowers, now dipping 
into fertile valley and now rising over rocky 
hilltop; watching the vine-dressers or the 
plowmen at their morning work, and observing 
the women carrying huge jars of water on 
their heads or washing their clothes upon the 
stones by some clear spring; starting the ga- 
zelles from their hiding places among the 
rocks, and tracing the flight of partridges over 
the divide. All these things in a historic land, 
every foot of which could tell a great story, 
keep our souls stirred with interest if not ex- 
citement. 

We pass Phillip’s well, the place where 
Latin tradition fixes the baptism of the Ethi- 
opian. At last we are in sight of Hebron, 
high among the hills, farther above the sea by 
some two hundred feet than the lofty Jeru- 
salem. Here we read the Scripture passages 
referring to the place, and pass on through 
vineyards where still are grown the grapes 
of Eschol, to the streets of the city itself, hid- 
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den, almost, in a profusion of ancient olive 
trees. The one thing of interest about Hebron, 
aside from its general importance in early 
Hebrew history, is the tomb of Machpelah— 
burial place of the patriarchs and their fami- 
lies. No one is allowed to go into the tomb, 
however, or even to look upon it. All the 
stranger can see is the mosque that covers the 
site, up six steps of the entrance to which the 
Christian is permitted to go, but no farther. 

We ate our luncheon close by the ancient 
oak of Abraham, oak of Mamre. The tree is 
dying in spite of the efforts that are being 
made to keep it alive. Of course, this is not 
the very tree under which Abraham sat, but 
it is certain that this tree has stood here for 
many centuries, and that it is not far from the 
site of the original oak. 

At Hebron the hatred of Mohammedans for 
Christians is more bitter than elsewhere in 
this land, and we were cautioned to be on 
guard against any violence. We got through 
without serious trouble. One of our number 
was hit on the head, but not seriously hurt, 
with a stone thrown by a boy who was con- 
cealed behind a thick wall. I suppose the 
fellow thought he was doing a righteous deed. 

On our way back to Jerusalem we stopped 
at Solomon’s pools, three enormous, ancient 
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reservoirs which were probably built by Solo- 
mon to furnish his capital with good water. 
They are in fair state of preservation, and for 
the past few years have been furnishing again 
what meager water supply the city now has. 
Good-by. I hope all goes well. “ May the 
Lord watch between me and thee while we 
are absent one from the other.” 
Affectionately, 
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JERUSALEM, PALESTINE, 
March 12, 1904. 


My Dear Fellows: 


We are still in the Holy City, but we find 
in it very little to suggest holiness. We have 
made three short excursions from Jerusalem, 
of which I have not told you. The first was 
to Bethlehem. It is six miles almost due 
south. The town is beautifully situated among 
the high hills of Judea. It is surrounded by 
olive groves and vineyards which cover the 
terraced hillsides. We visited the Church of 
the Nativity and saw the traditional spot 
where Christ was born. The place is marked 
by a star in the floor of a cave which is fitted 
up for a chapel. In an underground room 
here Jerome lived while he was translating 
the Bible. 

Just in front of the church we witnessed 
the burial of a dead boy and heard the bit- 
ter wail of a mother’s grief. Strange con- 
trast! We had come to look upon the birth- 
place of the “Prince of Life” and at its 
threshold we must pause to gaze upon the 


- white face of a dead child, such an one as He 
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{ 
who was born over yonder, restored to a 


mother like this at the gates of the city of 
Nain. 

Bethlehem is a Christian town and the peo- 
ple have an intelligent, happy look. The 
women meet you in the street with unveiled 
faces and with chaste and modest bearing. 
The people seemed happier here than else- 
where in this land, so far as we have seen it. 
Men, women and children were busy in the 
little shops and we heard the droning of chil- 
dren in the comfortable schoolrooms as we 
passed. The chief industry is the making of 
souvenirs from mother of pearl. Some of 
them are exceedingly delicate and even ar- 
tistic. 

We saw David’s Well and drank from its 
pure water. The Field of the Shepherds was 
pointed out to us. There are shepherds still 
abiding in the fields with their flocks and rest- 
ing on the hillsides at night. 

We rode to Mar Saba on horses. This is 
a monastery similar to the one in Wady Kelt, 
described in my last letter. It is built on the 
south wall of a deep canyon that is a continu- 
ation of the Kidron Valley. It is in the 
wilderness region, not far from the Dead Sea, 
where John the Baptist lived and preached. 
It is a bleak land, indeed, but a land of strange 
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beauty and fascination. It resembles our own 
desert mesa district of Arizona and New Mex- 
ico. The hospitable priests at the monastery 
set before us good wine, but not many of the 
glasses were emptied by our temperate party. 

On another day we went on donkeys to 
Eu-Nebi Samwil, the home and burial place of 
Samuel, at ancient Mizpah. It is a ride of 
six miles. Only donkeys could mount the 
steep, rough trail. The mountain is the high- 
est one near Jerusalem. The view from the 
tower, which was built by the crusaders, was 
very rewarding. We have never yet made a 
climb, however difficult and exhausting, that 
did not more than repay us in the broad and 
uplifting vision that came when it was fin- 
ished. We returned by way of the tombs of 
the Kings and of the Judges and found them 
interesting but gloomy. 

That morning, too, we knocked at the gate 
of Gordon’s Calvary, but it was not opened 
unto us. The place is enclosed by a high wall, 
though it is plainly seen from without. Gen- 
eral (Chinese) Gordon, when visiting here 
some fifteen years ago, was much impressed 
with the idea that the bare, rocky knoll outside 
the Damascus Gate, with its caves suggesting 
eye sockets and its general shape like that of a 
skull, was the Golgotha where our Lord was 
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crucified. Popular sentiment has steadily in- 
creased in favor of this as the true site of the 
Master’s passion. It certainly does not seem to 
us that the traditional spot where the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre stands, can be the real 
Calvary. It is now, and apparently always has 
been, within the walls, and the record distinct- 
ly locates the place of execution outside the 
gates. The new Calvary is just above Jere- 
miah’s cave, in which he wrote his Lamenta- 
tions. At the foot of this Golgotha there is 
a tomb, hewn out of the rock, that might well 
be the very one in which the body of Christ 
lay. 

We have been to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre several times and have always 
found it thronged with people. The pilgrim 
season is near and already many thousands 
have arrived. Most of them are from Russia. 
They are sturdy men and women, mainly of 
the peasant class, clad in heavy coats and 
wearing great stogies on their feet. Most of 
them have walked all the way from Russia 
or Siberia and have taken many months for 
the journey. They have come to see and han- 
dle and kiss the sacred things found here, and 
to worship in the places which were hallowed 
by the presence of the Savior. They are quite 
sincere and their simple manners, their coarse 
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but good features, and their “unfeigned 
faith” impress all who meet them. Most of 
them are past middle life and have, no doubt, 
been saving money all their days in order 
that they might see the Holy Land and wor- 
ship here before they die. Many of them are 
sick and feeble when they reach here and 
consequently do not live to return to their 
homes. Some come here to die, that they may 
have their bodies laid away in this sacred 
earth. I suppose more people are buried on 
the slopes of Zion and of Olivet than any- 
where else in the world. It is a common be- 
lief that the site of the old temple will be the 
place of judgment at the resurrection and 
that there will be some advantage in being 
near at hand. 

I was called to my hotel window this morn- 
ing by the sound of doleful chanting in the 
streets and reached it just in time to look down 
upon the calm faces of two dead pilgrims 
that were being carried to their graves on the 
shoulders of their comrades. The plain boxes 
in which the bodies lay were entirely open 
and the peaceful, white faces were exposed to 
view. 

The Russian government provides comforta- 
ble quarters for its pilgrims here and at all 
important points in Palestine. We attended 
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service in the large Russian church Sunday 
afternoon. We could scarcely force our way 
to the gallery on account of the crowd. The 
ladies carried smelling bottles, but even with 
these, they were unable to remain longer than 
a few minutes. The music, which was by 
men’s voices alone, was very impressive. 
There can be no doubt concerning the earnest, 
humble, devout spirit of these simple wor- 
shippers. Let us say nothing of their ignor- 
ance, 

These are the people that crowd the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. They go the whole 
round of the sacred places, cross themselves 
before every holy relic, stoop or climb to kiss 
the consecrated shrines and press them with 
their foreheads. Some of the things they kiss 
are: the stone on which the body of Christ lay 
when it was being prepared for burial; a piece 
of the stone the angels rolled from the door 
of the tomb; the stone where Mary Magda- 
lene and Mary, the Mother of Jesus, sat and 
watched Him as He hung on the cross; the 
cavity in the rock where the cross was planted ; 
and many, many more. Some bring their 
burial shrouds and measure and sanctify them 
upon the stone of unction. It seemed very 
like idolatry to us, but we will not judge. 
Just outside the door the guide showed us 
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the spot where several men were nearly killed 
recently as the result of a quarrel between 
Greeks and Latins concerning who should 
have the honor of sweeping certain of the 
stone steps. 

Just now a cold rain is pouring, yet along 
the street for hours a steady stream of pil- 
grims has been flowing. They are unprotected 
from the rain and are tramping thus “ for 
the glory of God,” as they would put it. These 
formalities, which amount almost to idolatry, 
are the things that make us sick at heart. 
How different a Gospel did Christ teach in 
this place! Sincere, devout, good people, but 
so mistaken it seems to us, in the means they 
take to honor Him! Yesterday as we went 
down from Mt. Zion on the south side we 
met a band of pilgrims ascending the slippery 
slope almost on their knees. They were bow- 
ing their faces to the earth at every step and 
kissing the stones their feet were pressing, 
while their long garments, bedraggled with 
mud and water, hung, cold and limp, about 
their poorly covered feet. How different was 
Christ’s idea concerning the service that 
pleased the Father and Him—at least, as we 
understand it! 

The other day we called upon the Jerusa- 
lem patriarch of the Armenian Church. He 
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received us in an elegant upper room and his 
priestly attendants served us with cigarettes 
and wine. I fear he thought we were lacking 
in appreciation of his hospitality. We also 
visited the Greek patriarch of Constantinople, 
who was deposed from his office and ban- 
ished by the Sultan at the time of the recent 
Armenian troubles in Turkey. He received 
us most kindly and was pleased with our evi- 
dent sympathy. His was a very gentle face 
and spirit, and he seemed to feel his exile 
keenly. We conversed with him in this round- 
about way: Dr. Willett spoke to our drago- 
man in English. He is a Syrian and passed 
the words on in Arabic to one who could 
understand that language and could also 
speak Greek. The latter communicated with 
the patriarch in his own tongue. The answer 
came back in the reverse order. 

The old city of Jerusalem is much smaller 
than we had expected to find it. It is entirely 
enclosed by a wall nearly forty feet high. The 
length of the wall is about two and one-half 
miles; the area enclosed by it measures two 
hundred and ten acres. Of these, some thirty- 
five lie within the enclosure known as the 
Temple Area. From 30,000 to 40,000 people 
are crowded into the remaining space, with its 
low houses and narrow streets. The city is 
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filthy in the extreme, except in a few small 
districts. The stench, on a wet, warm day, is 
almost unbearable in some quarters. Until a 
few years ago pools and cisterns furnished all 
the water supply. Now a nine-inch pipe 
brings a limited quantity of good water from 
Solomon’s springs, about ten miles south of 
the city. 

The new city, outside the wails, is quite re- 
spectable and modern, and contains 30,000 peo- 
ple, mostly settlers from Russia, Germany and 
France. The streets here are broad and rea- 
sonably well kept, though fearfully dusty on 
account of the soft limestone used in paving. 

Jerusalem is built on the south end of two 
spurs of the Judean Mountains. The Tyro- 
pean Valley that divides them is now almost 
leveled. On three sides the city is protected 
by deep ravines, but it is open to easy attack 
from the north. It has usually been captured 
from that side, though David took it from 
the south when he moved his capital here from 
Hebron. The founders of the city, the Jebu- 
sites, thought the situation impregnable and 
had a proverb among themselves to the effect 
that the “lame and the blind could defend it.” 

I must leave untold many things about the 
city itself and the sacred places within its 
walls. Let me merely mention a few of the 
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most interesting: the place of Christ’s trial; 
the hall of Pilate; the ““Ecce Homo” Arch, 
where Pilate brought Jesus out to the people 
and exclaimed ‘‘ Behold the man! I find no 
fault in Him!” There is the Via Dolorosa, 
way of sorrow—the course taken by the sol- 
diers as they led Him away to crucify Him. 
There are the places where the Master sank 
under the weight of the cross; the turn in the 
street where Simon of Cyrene was met and 
where he relieved Jesus of His load; the spot 
where the gentle Veronica wiped the blood and 
sweat from her Lord’s face and carried away 
the impress of His features on the soft cloth. 
There is the wailing place of the Jews, where 
the remnant of the Hebrews living here re- 
pair on Friday evenings to bewail and lament 
the condition of their people. Many genuine 
tears are shed here. 

There are the pools of Hezekiah and Bethes- 
da, both within the walls. On the south 
side of the city there is shown what to you 
must have especial interest—the Upper Room 
in which Jesus spent the hours of the last 
evening of his human life with his beloved. 

Everywhere in the quaint life of the city 
are constant reminders of the scenes that were 
common here when Christ walked these 
streets. There are the money changers; the 
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sellers of grain, heaping and pressing down 
and shaking together the golden corn, causing 
the wooden measures to run over; the children 
playing in the market place; the sparrows of- 
fered for sale, two for a farthing; women 
grinding at the mills or carrying the heavy 
jars of water; beggars at every corner; the 
lame and blind, limping or led along the rough 
streets. One almost expects to see the Master 
himself moving among these scenes that were 
so familiar to him. But he is not here. One 
looks for him in vain, nor sees in any face 
among the crowd a likeness to the countenance 
he must have worn. 

I shall close my letter now by taking you 
with me on a walk around the city outside 
the walls. We must traverse some five miles 
of road and foot-path, but we can make the 
circuit comfortably in one afternoon. We can- 
not now “tell (count) the city’s towers nor 
mark her bulwarks” with the pride of the 
ancient Jew, but we can realize, as we go, 
how “beautiful for situation” was Mount 
Zion, and we can understand how she came 
to be called the “‘ joy of the whole earth” as 
we look upon “the mountains round about 
her” and descend into the valleys that once 
were her gardens of delight. 

Let us start from the Jaffa Gate and move 
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in astronomical fashion, anti-clock-wise, about 
this city that stands four square. But while 
Jerusalem is bounded by four relatively 
straight walls, no two of them are of equal 
length and the enclosed rectangular area has 
no right angles. The Jaffa Gate and breach 
in the wall, the latter opened in 1898 at the 
time of Emperor William’s visit, are situated 
midway of the shortest side of the four-walled 
city. This wall runs southeast. No one of the 
walls runs with the cardinal points, but the 
one on the east approximates a north and 
south line. Outside the Jaffa Gate is the busi- 
est place in Jerusalem. Barter and trade of 
all sorts are carried on here, and men of all 
nationalities are seen. Forty languages are 
spoken in the city. I think many more may 
be heard at this gate. 

A good carriage road follows the moat 
along David’s Tower a little way and then 
descends rapidly into the Valley of Hinnom. 
We shall go nearly to the Lower Pool of 
Gihon and the cattle market, and then bear to 
the left, following the Hinnom Valley as it 
skirts the south wall, but far below it. As 
we walk east down this valley, the Hill of Evil 
Council and the traditional site of Judas’ sui- 
cide are seen on our right. The south wall, 
with its two openings, David’s Gate and the 
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Dung Gate, appears far up on the hill to the 
left. The Hinnom Valley joins the Kidron at 
the southeast of the city and the former name 
is dropped. From here to the Dead Sea the 
valley is known as the Kidron. 

The field of blood, Aceldema, with its tombs 
and caves, lies to the south, just as we turn to 
ascend the Kidron Valley north. At the junc- 
tion of the two valleys is the well of Enrogel, 
sometimes called Job’s well. To our right as 
we face north, on the southern slope of the Hill 
of Offense, are the leper houses, and farther 
north the wretched village of Siloam. Oppo- 
site, on our left, is the pool of Siloam, foul as 
the village which bears that name. The valley 
and its western slope are cultivated as gardens 
and are very productive. As we advance into 
the valley of Jehosaphat, rocks take the place 
of fertile soil and tombs are thicker than the 
artichokes in the gardens below. We pass the 
tomb of Jehosaphat, of Zacharias, of James 
and of Absalom. These are all elaborate 
monuments, some of them cut from the solid 
rock. 

Looking up to our left, the southeast corner 
of the city wall, here seventy-five feet high, is 
plainly seen. This corner of the city enclosure 
contains the temple area and we begin to get 
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sight of the Dome of the Rock and the Mosque 
Al Aksa, the chief buildings on the old temple 
site. The double Golden Gate, which opened 
directly into the temple area, has long been 
walled up, but the place of it is easily discerned 
and something of its former beauty remains. 
A little farther on is St. Stephen’s Gate, the 
only one through which the city may be en- 
tered from the east. 

Just before reaching this gate the foot-path 
we have been following brings us to the Jeri- 
cho road, which here crosses the valley and 
sweeps around the brow of Olivet to the south. 
If we turn to our right we are soon at the 
Garden of Gethsemane, and from here have 
choice of three roads or paths by which we 
may ascend the Mount of Olives. 

Returning across the valley, we follow the 
carriage road to the northeast corner of the 
city wall and here get a fine view of the upper 
valley of the Kidron and of Mount Scopus, 
the northern continuation of Olivet. 

The north wall is the longest of the four. 
We first pass Herod’s Gate, then Gordon’s 
Calvary. Almost opposite the latter is the en- 
trance to Solomon’s quarries, which we visited 
at night. They are immense caves made by 
the removal of great quantities of limestone. 
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We illuminated them with our torch lights 
and the red and green and white fires our 
guides had brought. The sight was weird 
and ghostly in the extreme. The principal 
opening in the north wall is the Damascus 
Gate. It is. near the center and, next to the 
Jaffa Gate, is the most important of the city. 
Near the northwest corner of the wall an 
opening was made a few years ago which 
bears the name of the New Gate. There are, 
therefore, eight entrances to the city, all of 
which, with the exception of the Golden Gate, 
are in constant use. 

We have made the circuit of the city as 
it now stands and as it has stood for hundreds 
of years. It is interesting above other cities 
mainly because of its history and its connec- 
tion with a most interesting people, the Jews; 
but especially because it was the scene of so 
many of the events in our Master’s life. 

“ Jerusalem below ” has lost her glory and 
her power. They have been transferred to the 
City of the Great King on high. Let us glory 
in the fact that ‘“ Jerusalem above” is free, 
and try to understand something of the sig- 
nificance of these words of Paul with which 
he characterized the new city. It will be clean, 
without sin, without night. It does not mat- 
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ter much if you never see this old Jerusalem 
below, but let none of us fail of the abundant 
entrance through the gates into the new city 
above. 

Most sincerely your friend and lover, 
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THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. , 


JERUSALEM, PALESTINE, 
March 13, 1904. 
My Dear Fellows: 

We are to leave Jerusalem to-morrow morn- 
ing for the camping trip north. In conse- 
quence the day has been a very busy one for 
Sunday. ; 

This morning, after an early breakfast, I 
went out alone and made the circuit of the 
city outside the walls before lunch time. 

This is the first Sunday we have not at- 
tended church service in the morning. It 
was omitted to-day in order that each one 
might spend the last day of his stay in Jerusa- 
lem entirely according to his own inclinations. 
We shall have a communion and prayer service 
this evening in the parlor of the hotel. A 
week ago we met on the Mount of Olives for 
our morning worship. Four or five men of 
the party spoke impressively on topics sug- 
gested by the place and its associations, and 
we sang all the hymns we could think of about 
Olivet and its sacred scenes. It was an inter- 
esting and helpful meeting. 

But one needs to seek this place quite alone 
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in order to enter fully into the spirit of its hal- 
lowed memories. So I went out this morning 
to be by myself in the place where the Master 
often came for solitude and quiet thought; to 
follow the path over which he must have 
walked many and many a time as he went 
from the.calm of that Bethany home to the tur- 
bulence of the city and wearily returned again 
at nightfall; to sit, perchance, where he sat 
and wept bitter tears over the city and the peo- 
ple who had rejected the one gift that would © 
have saved them. It were well to be alone in 
such a place. But, alas, how difficult to find 
seclusion now on that mount! Beggars, beg- 
gars, everywhere! and no such violence as 
I felt justified in using could free me from 
them for more than a few moments at a time. 
On Olivet the beggars are, for the most 
part, children, but they are equal to profes- 
sionals. They early learn the “tricks of the 
trade.” They know how to flatter. Two 
boys came to me this morning as I sat in 
quiet reflection on a low stone wall, and very 
skillfully began operations. They knew only 
a dozen English words but were able to make 
the most of them. ‘ Good Englishman, good 
American. Me not good, you very good man.” 
Here one of them began to rub his hands 
over my dusty shoes and polish them with his 
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palms. Next he caressed and patted them, re- 
peating his flattery and looking up into my 
face with his deep, black, beautiful, appealing 
eyes. I talked to him of other things, but 
he could not or would not understand. Soon 
he became so annoyingly affectionate that I 
could stand it no longer and rose to move on. 
But he was not to be shaken off thus. He 
moved the point of attack for his caresses up 
to my waist and made me almost drag him 
along as he continued his “Good gentleman, 
give me bakshish, bakshish.’” One might 
think it easy to rid one’s self of these pests by 
giving them something, but that only makes 
them worse. If you give to one of them, all 
the boys of the village will know of it in five 
minutes, and you will have a larger swarm 
than ever at your heels. I motioned the boys 
to go one way and I would go the other, but 
they coquettishiy refused, declaring their 
preference for the “ good American.” At last 
I was compelled to push one of them from me 
by force. Then he set up a tearless howl 
pretending I had hurt him. He was a fairly 
well-dressed fellow and, no doubt, well pro- 
vided for as things go in this country. But 
he now changed his tactics and pitifully de- 
clared, “me no father, want bread.” 

This ruse also failed with your leader, who 
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now tried to freeze them out by utter indif- 
ference, refusing to turn his eyes toward the 
little rascals or to hear a word of what they 
said. They now tried to work me with an 
Arabic song. I would gladly have paid them 
to stop the noise if I had not felt they would 
have the better of me. At length some fellow 
came along who appeared to the boys as if 
he might be “easier” than I, and they left 
me, to pester him. 

I spoke of the fact that these boys were re- 
spectably clad. This was not true of all the 
children who followed me that morning. Many 
of them were in rags, in practical nakedness. 
One little fellow made a grotesque figure as 
he strutted about clad only in a discarded, 
soiled waistcoat which some traveler had 
thrown away, some years ago, I should think. 
“He hasn’t enough clothing on to flag a 
freight train with” was the apt characteriza- 
tion of one such urchin by a passing foreigner 
who evidently was a railroad man when at 
home. 

Here is a Limerick composed for the natives 
of another country but equally applicable, save 
for the moral philosophy in it, to some of 
the children I met that morning on the Mount 
of Olives: 
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“The poor heathen Hindoo 
Does the very best he kin do. 
But he sticks to his cast 
From the first to the last 
And for pantaloons makes his skin do.” 


I spent some time on the hill overlooking 
Bethany and the home where Jesus came so 
often to spend a few glad hours with the 
triune family that dwelt so happily there to- 
gether. While I sat on a rock in an olive 
grove, trying to make the scene real to me, 
there came up the steep slope from the op- 
posite direction two women, bearing upon 
their heads immense loads of brush-wood 
which it had taken them since early dawn, 
no doubt, to gather. Mary and Martha? No, 
I could not see in these degenerate faces, 
tattooed and expressionless, anything that sug- 
gested the gentle, affectionate Mary or the 
provident, thoughtful Martha. 

A little later I sat upon the brow of the 
hill overlooking Jerusalem,—sat where Jesus 
did when he looked out upon the city sunk in 
bigotry and sin, and wept over it, and, through 
his tears of affection, declared that her “ house 
should be left unto her desolate,” because she 
would not receive him whose soul sought her 
for the higher life with unutterable love and 
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longing and with untiring effort. To me this 
is the explanation of what I saw about me: 
Things are as they are because “they would 
not receive him.’ While one sees much of 
the formalism of Christianity about Jerusa- 
lem, one recognizes little indeed of Christ’s 
true spirit. 

I bowed my head in my hands. I sat by 
the Master’s side and mingled my tears with 
his. I prayed for you all in that hour,— 
prayed that yours might not be the desolate 
house, forsaken of God, but, filled with his 
presence and blessed and comforted by his 
spirit, you might rejoice in that love that 
gathers its own to its bosom and forsakes them 
not. 

It was time to go. I left the place with sad 
heart. I took the path he must have followed, 
passed the garden of his agony and walked on 
around the walls of the city that he loved. 
Along the north wall I saw the dogs licking 
the bones of a dead donkey and was reminded 
of the like fate of Jezebel, outside the wall 
at Jezreel. 

Farther on I met a funeral procession. The 
dead body was carried in an open box upon 
the shoulders of four men, while the wailing 
mourners walked behind. 

By the New Gate I saw the most repulsive 
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sight my eyes have yet beheld. Lying in the 
middle of the road was a gunny sack which 
enclosed the body of a human being. Only 
a hand protruded from the bag,—a sore, de- 
formed hand that begged for coin. The street 
was crowded with people, donkeys and camels, 
and it looked as if the figure must be crushed. 
What did it mean? Did the rough cloth con- 
ceal a really helpless, needy woman, or was 
it a trick to catch the pennies from the tender- 
hearted, unsuspecting passers-by? It looked 
very suspicious, I confess, to one who watched 
the intelligent way in which the live ball rolled 
about the street and managed to keep out of 
the way of harm. 

At the very entrance to Gethsemane are met 
the most distressing, loathsome sights one can 
imagine, the begging lepers, holding up finger- 
less hands, hobbling on toeless feet, turning 
up sightless eyes or ball-less sockets, uttering 
their pitiful appeals to every passer-by. One 
poor woman’s foot was almost severed at the 
ankle joint. It hung by a mere thread of 
skin. She took it in her stub of a hand and 
dangled it before our eyes as she asked in 
hollow voice for the bakshish we denied her. 
Refused to give? Yes, the loathsome sight 
drew no pennies from my pockets but copious 
tears from my eyes. The thing they need I 
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could not give; the thing they asked, they 
might, and did have, in sufficient quantity. We 
were told that they might have cleanliness and 
care and comfort, wholesome food and the best 
medical treatment, if they would only consent 
to stay at the hospital where Christian phil- 
anthropy offers them a home without money 
or any compensation whatever. 

We visited this hospital in the afternoon and 
were more than pleased with the efforts the 
good Moravians are making to provide these 
unfortunate people with a comfortable and 
happy home. We were told there that all the 
lepers in Jerusalem would be received and 
cared for at this place if they would come, 
but they “‘ would not.’ Desolate indeed is 
their house but their distress is augmented 
by their perverse wills. There is a house 
provided for these begging lepers where they 
are obliged to live together. It stands below 
Siloam in the Kidron valley and is a wretched 
place. There are only four towns in Palestine 
where lepers are permitted to stay. The dis- 
ease is not very painful except in its extreme, 
final stage. It is incurable, though its prog- 
ress may be checked and the sufferers made 
less repulsive and more comfortable. If, in 
God’s sight, sin is like leprosy, I can better 
understand how offensive it must be to him. 
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We went also to the Jewish hospital, which 
English Christians maintain here, and found 
much there to give us confidence and hope con- 
cerning the final triumph of the religion we 
love. 

But this is a depressing letter. Let me re- 
lieve the feeling that you. must be sharing 
with me, by telling you some of the ludicrous 
things about the Turkish government which 
is largely responsible for the. state of affairs 
here. I am told that even from these leper 
beggars the officials collect a percentage of 
what is given them as a license fee for the 
privilege of using for their trade the public 
highway. 

The American doctor at one of the hospitals 
showed us his local telephone system—the 
only one in all Palestine. He explained that 
the Sultan would not allow the instruments 
to be sent into this country. They would be 
condemned as possible infernal machines 
which had some designs against the govern- 
ment. All this telephone apparatus had to be 
brought in piecemeal and at different times, 
—now a bolt, now a bell, now a piece of zinc, 
or a spool of wire. Each piece was detached 
and concealed among things which were not 
closely inspected by the officials. The Doctor 
said a dynamo could not be shipped in here be- 
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cause the name suggested dynamite to the 
Turkish authorities and they would run no 
risks. He related the following incident from 
his own experience. It shows the ridiculous 
side of the government inspection of everything 
brought into this country. Last Christmas 
one of his American friends sent to the Doc- 
tor’s little girl a child’s picture book. When it 
finally got through the inspector’s office it 
was noticed that one leaf had been torn out. 
Investigation showed that the missing page 
had borne the picture of a dog which the book- 
maker had dared to name “ Turk.” It was 
therefore confiscated. 

They tell the story that a piece of harmless 
machinery was refused passage through the 
custom house recently because the manu- 
facturer had indicated in printed letters some- 
where about the apparatus, the large num- 
ber of revolutions it was capable of making 
in one minute. The government was afraid 
of that word “ revolutions” and decided that 
such a machine would be a constant menace 
to the country. 

The Turkish postal system is so unreliable 
that the Austrians, French, Germans and Eng- 
lish have established postal services here, and 
foreigners trust their mail only to these of- 
fices. This will explain to you why my let- 
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ters bear Austrian or German stamps. I 
am so displeased with this letter that I am 
tempted to commit it to the Turkish post. In 
that case you will probably never receive it and 
yet I will have the satisfaction of feeling 
that 1 have done my duty in writing. 


This letter, begun in Jerusalem, is being fin- 
ished in my tent at Huwara, February 15. 
We have been two days on our,camping trip 
and I have many things to tell you. 

Last night our tents were pitched at Bethel, 
the place where Jacob saw his vision of the 
ladder and the angels connecting earth with 
heaven. It was easy to understand where 
Jacob got his stone for a pillow, and, under 
the bright stars that shone on us last night, 
we, too, felt the nearness of God and renewed 
our vows to serve him. Our fervent prayers 
ascended with the angels in behalf of all those 
fellows of the Upper Room who need the 
vision, and the faith and will to follow it, even 
to the throne of God. 

To-night we are camped in sight of Mts. 
Ebal and Gerizim. To-morrow we shall stand 
upon their summits and get the view of sea. 
and mountain and plain, of river and desert 
and valley that make up the wonderful land- 
scape to be seen from this vantage point. Al- 
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ready we have beheld the snow-crowned Her- 
mon, the northern sentinel of this land, as 
well as the father of all its verdure and fer- 
tility. Jacob’s well is near and Shechem lies 
in the gap between Ebal and Gerizim. To- 
morrow night we shall camp upon the thresh- 
ing floor of Sebaste, ancient Samaria. 

Imagine our surprise and joy at receiving 
mail from home to-night. Our thoughtful 
manager had arranged to have our mail follow 
us by courier if any should reach Jerusalem 
within a day or two after our departure. The 
runner arrived at our camp to-night bringing 
a large package of letters for the party. He 
had come on foot from Jerusalem, more than 
thirty miles away, since seven o’clock this 
morning. This way of getting mail interested 
us. The idea of hiring a man to run on foot 
with your mail a distance of thirty miles in 
order to beat the government delivery, amuses 
us. The man will carry what mail we have to 
send back to Jerusalem and post it in a foreign 
mail-box and so you will be sure to get this 
letter after all. 

Good-by! May the blessing of God abide 
with you. 

‘A ffectionately, 
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THE SEA OF GALILEE.— MOUNT 
TABOR. 


TIBERIAS, PALESTINE, 
By the Sea of Galilee, 
March 20, 1904. 
My Dear Fellows: 

It is Sunday evening, and I am sitting in 
my tent upon the shore of beautiful Galilee. 
The bell has rung for dinner, but I have not 
heeded it because I am thinking of you and 
remembering that another letter is due you. 
We shall be “folding our tents like the 
Arabs” about us to-morrow morning and “as 
silently stealing away.” No place yet visited 
has been left with so much of regret. I wish 
I could stay here for many days, for the spirit 
of Christ seems still to linger on these green 
slopes and by these blue waters. Here the 
land is as it was when he knew and loved it, 
and the scenes so familiar to him are a delight 
to look upon. Here, for the first time, we have 
found quiet and repose. Here no mosques 
cover the sacred spots, nor walls enclose the 
places where he lived and labored and loved. 
It is so easy to feel him near at this place, it 
was so hard everywhere else. 
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I have sat on the beach by the water and on 
the rocks at the crest of the hills to-day and 
have seen him go from place to place with his 
heart of sympathy and his hand of healing 
and power. I have watched him walk along 
these sands and stop to call the simple fisher- 
men he found there to a life so much above 
that of their fellows as to make these men 
the marvel of all ages and the miracle of 
all time. I have seen him when the crowds 
pressed about him to hear his words, enter 
a boat and teach the people on the shore 
from his unsteady pulpit. I have heard his en- 
couraging call to despondent Peter: “ Launch 
out into the deep.” I have seen his boat push 
off from this shore and observed how his tired 
body soon found repose as he lay in the hinder 
part of his little vessel, his weary eyelids 
closed with fatigue. I have seen the quiet 
sea lashed to foam by the sudden wind that 
swept down through the gorge opposite and 
tossed the boat about until the affrighted 
apostles could no longer repress their fear 
and waken him to calm the sea with his 
“Peace, be still.”” Again I have seen him es- 
caping the multitude by hurrying across the 
lake with his beloved to find rest on those 
green slopes yonder and finding it not. For 
even as I look, the multitudes dot the northern 
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shore and gain the landing place before him. 
I see him, not alone, but in the midst of thou- 
sands, feeding them and exercising his compas- 
sion toward those who were as sheep without 
a shepherd. Later, when night has fallen over 
the scene, and these familiar stars (the same 
that you and I shall look upon to-night) are 
concealed by storm cloud, I see him hurry- 
ing from his altar of retreat among the high 
hills to join his companions as-they struggle 
on the billows. I see him walking on the 
waters, and, quieting his disciples with his 
calm presence, go with them back to his busy 
life among men. I see him landing on another 
occasion and meeting the crazy man from 
among the tombs and giving him the joy of be- 
ing clothed and in his right mind. I see him in 
Capernaum yonder in the synagogue healing 
the man with the withered hand. I see him in 
Peter’s house stopping the fever of his wife’s 
mother. I see the Centurion made happy be- 
cause of the healing of his favorite servant. I 
see the paralytic with sins forgiven and activity 
restored. I see the multitudes, brought to him 
in that place which was his home, sent away 
whole and rejoicing in his love and favor. I 
see more than tongue can tell of kindnesses 
and gentle deeds such as led men to describe 
him as pre-eminently the one who “went about 
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doing good.” I see him on these mountains in 
the twilight, looking across the sea, wrapping 
his arms about this blue jewel, with its setting 
of green hills on whose slopes thousands (hun- 
dreds of thousands) of precious souls rest in 
painful indifference to the call his heart is 
constantly uttering. Oh, how much I have 
seen to-day! How vividly all these things 
have impressed themselves afresh upon my 
mind! 

Yes, it must have been over there in that 
lonely place that the disciples who had gone 
fishing and had toiled all night catching noth- 
ing, saw in the dim light of early dawn the 
familiar form of him whom they thought they 
would not see again, beckoning and calling 
to those he still loved and wanted to comfort. 
But I must stop these reflections and tell you 
something of the things all eyes may see in 
this attractive place. 

We reached here about noon yesterday. 
Tiberias is now the only city upon the lake. 
Upon its narrow fringe of lowland many black 
tents of the Bedouins are to be seen, but these 
are not fixed. Capernaum and Bethsaida have 
long ago felt the curse pronounced upon them 
by the Master. Of the ten cities Josephus lo- 
cates upon this shore not one remains. Ti- 
berias has a population of four thousand. It 
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is the first city we have seen with a remnant 
of a wall running entirely around it, if we ex- 
cept Jerusalem, which now has as great a 
population outside her walls as within them. 

As soon as lunch was over we took the five 
boats, which are all there are now upon the 
sea, and started to make the circuit of the 
northern end of the lake. It seems strange that 
this lake, which was once covered with fishing 
boats, has now scarcely enough to accommo- 
date a small party such as ours, 

Our boats each carried a small sail and a 
quartette of oarsmen, with a fifth man for re- 
serve. The lake is about fourteen miles long 
and half as wide. It fills a hollow in the hills, 
the bottom of which is some nine hundred feet 
below the level of the Mediterranean. The 
surface of the Sea of Galilee is about seven 
hundred feet lower than the ocean. We 
crossed it somewhat diagonally, making 
straight for Gadara, a distance of some eight 
or nine miles. It was very hot in this hole 
at midday and we almost burned in crossing. 
It took two hours. It was at Gadara that 
Jesus healed the crazy man who lived among 
the tombs and the swine, which were possessed 
by the cast-out demons, ran down the steep 
bank (still there) and were drowned. Every- 
thing about the locality indicates that it may 
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well be the very place where these incidents 
occurred. We stationed ourselves under the 
spreading branches of a great oak, some of us 
climbing to the higher boughs and perching 
ourselves there, while the Gospel narrative 
was read. We re-embarked and _ proceeded 
along the northeast shore to the mouth of the 
Upper Jordan. 

The lake is heart-shaped, pear-shaped, harp- 
shaped, egg-shaped—its larger end being - 
toward the north. The river drops down 
into it after a tumultuous fall of sixty feet 
to the mile, from Lake Merom only ten 
miles above. Over the northeast shore snow- 
covered Hermon lifts its white head. This 
is the highest mountain in Palestine and has 
been a prominent object on our northern hori- 
zon for two or three days. It is the feeder of 
the Jordan through the dry season. If it 
were not for Hermon the valley of this river 
would become a barren waste after the later 
rains cease. No wonder the people here nearly 
worship this mountain. They owe to it the 
cool breezes and the constant supply of cold 
water through the hot, harvest time. Often 
and often the Galilean lifts his grateful eyes 
to the cool mountain top as he toils in his blis- 
tering fields, and refreshes himself with the 
thought of Hermon’s heavy dews, his cold 
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breezes, his melting snows. We landed at the 
mouth of the Jordan and gathered shells for an 
hour while the astonished Bedouin children that 
flocked about us observed us with staring eyes 
and open mouths and hands. 

We stopped next at the supposed site of 
Capernaum, but there is little here to confirm 
the opinion that the great city once occupied 
this spot. Some marble columns and detached 
capitals are thought to have formed a part of 
the synagogue given to the Jews by the rich 
centurion. Farther around the lake we visited 
the traditional site of Bethsaida, but there is 
almost nothing there to indicate the presence 
of a once flourishing city. 

As we walked along the shore we were for- 
tunate enough to come upon some fishermen 
drawing in their nets. We stood and watched 
them and wondered if it were not in just that 
way that the fishermen of Jesus’ time dragged 
their nets to the shore and sorted the catch. 
The net was not full to breaking this time, but 
there was a fairly good haul, and we were 
more than pleased to have happened upon a 
scene so characteristic of the ancient Galilee. 
The sun was setting over the Horns of Hattin 
when we again embarked for our tents. The 
new moon followed it down and a two hours’ 
ride brought us into camp to a very late 
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dinner. But it was a glorious experience. I 
sat at the very prow of the boat, with my feet 
hanging over the side and almost dipping into 
the water. We sang “ Blue Galilee” and 
other appropriate songs; but, best of all, we 
thought of Him who had often sailed those 
very waters before us, and the memory of Him 
was sweet. 

To-day we have had two or three precious 
services. This morning we had a sermon by 
Dr. Willett, followed by the communion ser- 
vice, which we have never omitted a single 
Sunday of the journey. I can not tell you how 
plessed was the occasion. God make your 
friend better for it! 

You will want to know more about the tour 
of the week. I wrote you at the end of our 
second day out. We were then camped at 
Huwara. Wednesday morning we were in the 
saddle early, and after a beautiful ride of two 
hours, reached Jacob’s well. This is almost 
certainly the real thing. One can scarcely 
doubt it. We look upon it with reverence. It 
was here that Jesus sat and talked with the 
Samaritan woman. Over there to our left 
rises Mt. Gerizim, the “this mountain” of 
the narrative. Close by is Sychar. Every- 
thing contributes to the impression that this 
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is certainly the very spot where the events 
narrated in John IV. took place. 

Joseph’s tomb is near. This, too, is almost 
certainly authentic. It is in the hands of the . 
Mohammedans and no one is permitted to 
make any search for the body, which could 
probably be found, for it was embalmed in 
Egypt. We paused a while in the narrowest 
part of the valley between Gerizim and Ebal, 
and sent some readers up the sides of each 
mountain, where they read afternately the 
blessings and the cursings from the law. We 
proved beyond doubt that it was quite possible 
to hear the reading distinctly in the valley be- 
low. We ascended Gerizim on horseback. On 
its summit we were shown where the few Sa- 
maritans yet surviving offer their yearly sacri- 
fices at the place which they still contend is the 
proper site for the temple, the place where men 
ought to worship. We descended the moun- 
tain to Shechim, modern Nabulus, situated in 
the narrow valley between Gerizim and Ebal. 
Here we visited the high priest of the Samari- 
tans and were entertained by him with coffee. 
After luncheon in an olive grove, some of us 
climbed Ebal, from which there was a mag- 
nificent view. That night we camped at the 
ancient city of Samaria—the finest camping 
ground in all Palestine. 
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Thursday took us to Dothan for lunch, 
which was spread close by the pit into which 
Joseph was cast by his brethren after they had 
stripped him of his coat of many colors. That 
night we reached the head of the beautiful plain 
of Esdraelon and pitched our tents in Jenin, 
ancient Engannin. Here we were invited to 
attend the unique marriage festivities of the 
son of the sheik of the place. 

Friday we passed through the plain of ~ 
Jezreel and the old city by the same name. It 
was an ideal place for a king’s summer resi- 
dence, looking down the great Esdraelon valley 
to Mount Carmel and the sea, and across the 
plain of Jezreel eastward to the Jordan. We 
passed through Shunem and iunched at Nain. 
We saw Endor on our right. You will re- 
member the connection of these places with 
Bible history. That night we camped at the 
foot of Mount Tabor. We followed the trail 
to its summit on horseback but walked down. 
Opinion is divided between Tabor and Her- 
mon as the Mount of Transfiguration. We 
were inclined, at least while there, to accept 
Tabor as the place. It meets most of the con- 
ditions remarkably well. It is not, however, 
an “ exceedingly high mountain ” as measured 
by the tape line; but, standing alone as it does, 
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rising abruptly from the plain, conspicuous for 
many miles in all directions, its two thousand 
feet of elevation make it a very prominent 
point and a most fitting place for such a scene. 

We had seen many beautiful flowers on the 
way, but the fields between Tabor and Hattin 
presented absolutely the finest display of wild 
flowers we have ever seen anywhere. 

To-morrow we stop at Cana of Galilee for 
lunch and our camp will be pitched at Naza- 
reth. The next night we hope to reach Mount 
Carmei. Then we pass along the coast by way 
of Tyre and Sidon to Beirut, which we hope 
to reach by Saturday, the 26th. There our 
camping tour will end. We shall take the train 
for Damascus. 

We are on time. The weather has been all 
that could be desired—more than we could rea- 
sonably expect at this season of the year. God 
is blessing us greatly. Oh, how I have prayed 
for his blessing upon you and the Upper 
Room work as I have gone from one holy 
place to another. Last night as I came in 
from over the sea my thought was much with 
you, though I knew the difference in longi- 
tude would bring the Upper Room meeting at 
four o’clock this morning, according to our 
time. 
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I hope there will be a bushel of letters 
awaiting me at Beirut next Saturday. I can 
not hope to receive any before that time. 

Your friend and lover, 
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BEIRUT, SyRIA, 
March 27, 1904. 
Dearly Beloved: 

I have already attended two religious 
services at the Protestant College of Syria to- 
day and may go again this evening. It has 
been a crowning day for me. The power and 
beauty of the religion of Christ has been more 
manifest here than in any Palestine city where 
we have stopped. The American College here 
is a grand institution, doing a work more 
important and far-reaching than I had im- 
agined or thought possible. It is an English 
speaking institution and is thoroughly Chris- 
tian, enthusiastically Christian. 

I have never felt so much like giving myself 
up to missionary work as I have felt this day. 
If the professorship in physics and chemistry 
here should be offered me to-morrow, I fear 
you would lose your friend of the Upper 
Room.. That is not at all likely to happen, how- 
ever, SO you may rest easy. There is a splen- 
did, handsome, consecrated young man. from 
the homeland holding the position now and, no 
doubt, filling it better than I could fill it. But 
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I do believe I come nearer envying that man 
than any other I have ever known. Here is 
a wonderful opportunity; first, for doing 
splendid work in a college whose equipment 
in my line is magnificent, and, secondly,: for 
religious work among seven hundred young 
men from all parts of the east and many parts 
of the west. 

There are boys here from many of the South 
American states, from Egypt, from the Sou- 
dan, from Turkey, Arabia, Syria and the cen- 
tral parts of Asia. Here are all faiths repre- 
sented, Protestant, Greek Catholic, Roman 
Catholic, Greek Orthodox, Jew, Druse, Mo- 
hammedan, all working together harmoni- 
ously, earnestly seeking the best life. In this 
they are led by consecrated Christian educat- 
ors who wisely labor and wait for the fruits of 
a faithful sowing—a harvest that must finally 
ripen, though it take generations of sacrifice 
and toil. 

This morning at nine o'clock we attended 
services in the college chapel and our Dr. 
Willett preached to the seven hundred young 
men. The service was impressive. The ser- 
mon was strong and the singing inspiring. 
Every fellow sang as every one sings in the 
Upper Room, and they made “a joyful noise,” 
J assure you. I feel confident it was alsa 
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“unto the Lord.” I have never heard any- 
thing like it outside of our own room in Em- 
poria. About the only thing peculiar in the 
service was the fact that the fellows all sat 
with their hats on—that is, their fezes. The 
Turkish fez never comes off, indoors or 
out of doors,—at least, not while the wearer 
is awake. If a man wears a European hat 
he removes it here as elsewhere, but he keeps 
on the red cap. Almost every one here wears 
the fez. R 

The other evening we went to a wedding 
feast. A special invitation was sent to us, but 
the inhabitants of the village needed no special 
notice. Every one was free to come and go 
as he pleased. The thing that puzzled us 
most was to know how to behave without 
offending the host, the groom’s father, who 
personally received us. He made quick work 
of clearing the room of a sufficient number 
of natives to make a place for us. We were 
honored with seats, while most of the villagers 
sat on the floor. There are many houses here 
which contain no suggestion of chair or seat 
of any kind. The gentlemen were entertained 
in one part of the house and the ladies in an- 
other. Nobody saw the bride or groom. 
There was what they called fine music by a 
little band of quaintly costumed players, 
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brought from Damascus at great expense. On 
this occasion we were much puzzled to know 
what to do with our hats. Only one thing 
troubled us more, and that was to know how 
to avoid giving offense to the host in refus- 
ing the cigarettes which were the only re- 
freshments furnished and which the host 
himself lighted and handed directly to some of 
us. But as to the hats. Naturally they came 
off; but some one, observing that the other 
guests remained covered, quickly passed the 
word along the line asking us to put them on 
again. No sooner was this done than the 
conductor of our party frantically signed to 
us that we were giving offense to the host and 
tried to make us understand that only those 
who wore the fez could, with propriety, remain 
covered. 

Then we wondered how it would be about 
our shoes. We had stumbled over a pile of 
slippers as we entered and observed that the 
native gentlemen had removed their shoes on 
coming in. Ought we to have done likewise? 
We risked the impropriety of the thing and 
kept them on. It was a relief to learn after- 
ward that, in this respect, we had not blun- 
dered. Only sandals or slippers must come 
off. Strange, isn’t it, that we should remove 
our hats and keep our feet covered, while 
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these people keep on their hats and bare 
their feet! The custom of bundling up the 
head and wearing nothing below the knees 
is the usual practice here among the common 
people. 

The students at the College adopt the 
American manner of dressing generally, ex- 
cept for the head. They all wear the fez 
and it is quite becoming to them, I think. 
President Bliss took us to his home after the 
service and told us much that was extremely 
interesting about the college. But I must not 
take your time to give you more of this now. 
Yes, I will repeat the compliment Dr.: Bliss 
paid to Kansas boys. He used to teach in 
Washburn College. In speaking of the en- 
thusiasm which the students here show for 
their work, he said that he was himself some- 
what prepared for it because he had taught 
in a Kansas school. 

I must tell you one story he narrated to 
illustrate the eagerness of some of the pupils 
here to get an education. One fellow was 
telling the president how determined he was 
to go through the Beirut College. He was a 
mature person. He said, “I was just bound 
to come to college. But what could I do? I 
had a family, a wife and three children. What 
could I do with them? Finally I could stand 
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it no longer. I just divorced my wife and 
came.” This shows how different are the 
morals of these people from those of our own. 
The fellow was entirely sincere and thought 
he would be commended for making such a 
sacrifice. He remained here several years and 
before he left (let us hope to re-marry his 
wife and re-claim his children) he told the 
president, with tearful ardor, that he could 
hardly believe he was the same man that came 
up from his native village a few years before. 
He had found in Beirut a new world. 

The president said it was really hard to get 
some of the men to leave the school after they 
had finished. They sometimes linger about 
here for years, just because of their love for 
the place and its life. It required as much 
as thirty days for some of these students to 
make the journey from their homes to this 
place. These will not go home for the Easter 
vacation. 

This afternoon I went to the college Sun- 
day-school and sat in the class taught by Presi- 
dent Bliss. The lesson was the Miracle of 
Feeding the Five Thousand. It was a great 
experience to watch these fellows, who were 
young and from the preparatory classes, listen 
apparently for the first time, to the story of 
this miracle which was performed here within 
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one hundred miles of Beirut. Some of them 
lived much nearer to Galilee than this, but not 
one had ever beheld the lake which we had 
come eight thousand miles to see. 

You know, I have sometimes asked you to 
read your Bible lesson, or listen to its reading, 
as if you had never heard it before. We can 
hardly remember the first time we heard any 
of these Bible narratives. We seem always to 
have known them. But here were boys of six- 
teen or eighteen years listening to this story 
for the first time, and the eager interest they 
showed moved me deeply. I never before ap- 
preciated what must be the joy of delivering 
the Gospel message to those who never have 
heard it. To-night the young people have a 
meeting which I would gladly attend but I 
fear time will not permit. I should like to 
bear to these earnest young men a greeting 
from the only fellows in the world who, [ 
would dare tell them, are nobler and worthier 
than they. 

To-morrow is field-day here and I should 
like much to witness their athletic contests, 
but our schedule carries us to Damascus, 
where we shall spend much of the coming 
week. The field sports were to have been 
yesterday and we had hoped to see them, but 
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a heavy rain made it impossible to carry out 
the program. 

This is a wonderfully beautiful place. I 
never saw so lovely a sheet of water as St. 
George’s Bay has presented to-day. With its 
background of Lebanon Mountains curving 
around to the north—the higher and farther 
range rising far above the snow line and 
the lower, nearer one, green with spring ver- 
dure and dotted with villages, the picture has 
been most fascinating. The college buildings 
stand on the promontory overlooking this 
land-(and sea) scape. 

I have now seen the far-famed Bay of 
Naples twice,—for several days each time,— 
but I never saw it so beautiful as this bay 
has been to-day. Galilee was fair, but the 
Mediterranean at this point is magnificent, 
superb. [ do not know how God could make 
a more inspiring view than that which meets 
the eyes of these students at every turn on 
their campus or from almost every window of 
the fourteen college buildings. 

Beirut is by far the most important city we 
have seen since landing at Jaffa,—the city 
of all others in this land that has an assured, 
splendid future, and that seems measurably to 
appreciate her opportunities. She has a popu- 
lation of about 120,000 and there are fully as 
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many more people to be found in the numer- 
ous villages that lie within a radius of two or 
three miles inland. 

You must not think from what I have said 
in my ardor about these young men of Beirut, 
that I have lost any of my affection for you. 
You have given me this power to love young 
men and in my heart nothing can take the 
place of its first love. 

Last night when we arrived here a few let- 
ters were waiting for me. I read the messages 
they brought with moist eyes and thanked God 
for the friendship of so many manly, pure, 
high-minded, Christian young men. It is the 
great need of this land and the great lack of 
workers, that appeal so strongly to me. 

The space is again filled and I have not 
written what I thought to write when I be- 
gan. I shall try to send you another letter 
within a few days. F 

Our trip from the Sea of Galilee to Beirut 
was made without any unusual incident. It 
rained on the last three days of the journey, 
but that only added pleasing variety to our 
experience. 

I do not wish you to feel that all I write 
must be read to the class. I had only ex- 
pected you to spend about ten minutes of each 
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meeting in that way, but you are to be your 
own judges in all such matters. 

In one respect I find I would make a good 
Mohammedan—that is, in the matter of bald- 
ness on top of my head. The good Moslem 
shaves the top of his head and usually does 
not shave his face. On the first point, at least, 
it would be easy for me to get standing with 
these people. 

Now, good-by, my prayers rise constantly 
for you. Let yours still ascend to God in my 
behalf. “The Lord watch between me and 
thee while we are absent one from the other.” 

Sincerely yours, 
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THE LEBANONS, DAMASCUS AND 
BAALBEK. 


S. S. AMPHITRITE, 
Mediterranean Sea, Coast of Cyprus, 
April 2, 1904. 
My Dear Fellows: 

We are again upon the water. We are glad 
of it for a change. The Mediterranean is 
charming: -It is clean, Perhaps; after “all, 
that is why we particularly like it now, for 
we have seen much of filth and uncleanness 
in the lands where we have been sojourn- 
ing. This remark ought not to be taken to 
include all parts of Beirut and Damascus, how- 
ever, for “there is a river which makes glad 
(and clean) the streets thereof” and renders 
parts of these cities endurable. Did you ever 
think what a river can do for a country or a 
town? 

Damascus is a fine example of what run- 
ning water may do fora great city. It would 
certainly have been swept off the earth by 
pestilence if it were not for the swift streams 
that rush through the midst of its streets, car- 
rying away its refuse and supplying with cold 
water from Lebanon’s snows the numerous 
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fountains that satisfy the thirst and wash away 
the germs that must otherwise spread infec- 
tion broadcast. 

Historians recite the story of the survival of 
Damascus through all the ages. Alone, iso- 
lated, unfortified, she has outlived all other 
cities. Hanging upon the very edge of the 
fertile territory of western Asia one might 
think she would easily have been pushed off 
into the great sea of the desert that stretches 
away eastward, or that she might even have 
fallen by her own weight and been lost in 
the trackless sands. But Damascus has always 
existed, so the natives say. Adam lived here 
and Abel’s grave is pointed out to this day 
with pride. Recently the city celebrated its 
6500th anniversary. If the old chronology 
of the Scriptures and the traditions of the 
Damascenes are both correct, the city must 
have withstood the flood. Anyhow, by com- 
mon consent, Damascus is old, though she be 
not correspondingly wise,—the oldest city, 
living city, in the world. But Damascus is 
alive because of her great streams, which, 
like arteries, furnish her constantly with new 
blood fresh from a purifying heart, hidden up 
among the Lebanons. 

The arterial system of Damascus is the 
Abana river which, spread out into seven 
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branches, sweeps through the city with strong 
current,—now on the surface, now plunging 
beneath the streets,—carrying away waste and 
filth to add fertility to the plain below. This 
is one of the rivers Naaman spoke of with 
such appreciation when he objected to going 
to the muddy, turbulent Jordan to cleanse him- 
self of leprosy. “Are not the Pharpar and 
Abana, rivers of Damascus, better than all 
the rivers of Israel?” he exclaimed. And he 
was right. Surely they were better so far as 
the water was concerned. We had seen the 
rushing Jordan tumbling its muddy current 
into the Dead Sea and had not been surprised 
that no life appeared upon the latter’s shores. 
We now saw the sparkling, clear, blue waters 
of these rivers discharge themselves into a 
great basin of luxuriant life. Which was bet- 
ter? But God put no virtue in the water, it 
was all in Naaman’s faith and obedience. It 
was not Jordan water that healed the leper, it 
was the faithfulness of Naaman to the word 
of God. 

Damascus is beautiful if not viewed too 
closely. We saw it from the Salikieh, the 
great promontory to the north, and agreed 
that Mohammed had some justification for his 
oft-quoted remark about the city. Certainly 
to one coming from the brown, bare, hot 
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desert, the welcome view of this delightful 
prospect must be inexpressibly inspiring. 
From north, east or south the traveler who 
approaches Damascus may have had a thirty 
or forty days’ journey without sight of water 
or vegetation. 

No wonder the view of this valley, as the 
prophet suddenly came upon it from one of 
the lofty hills which surround it, made him 
compare it to Paradise and exclaim as he 
turned away, refusing to enter: “It is given 
to man to enter but one paradise, I prefer to 
go to that above.” It would be more than 
one man could deserve, he thought, to enjoy 
both Damascus and heaven. I think some of 
his followers share his views on the subject. 
At least, we saw many people who were not 
enjoying this paradise as we would like to 
think they will enjoy the one God prepares 
for his children, “eternal in the heavens.” 

We stood where Mohammed stood. It was 
the time of sunset. The city with its multi- 
tude of domes and minarets lay glistening be- 
low us. The faint threads of water were but 
partly traceable through the labyrinth of 
streets. The city, seen from Mt. Salikieh, 
bears a striking likeness in its outline to a 
huge spoon. The handle is formed by that 
part of the town which is built up along the 
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Mecca road, stretching off toward the south— 
the road over which the pilgrims make the 
yearly journey to their Sacred City. At the 
north end of the handle is the great round bowl 
of the spoon,—the main part of the city—a 
compact confusion of houses. Encircling the 
bowl and fringing the handle, is the broad 
green band of luxuriant vegetable growth, 
nourished and constantly sustained by the un- 
failing waters of the seven-fold Abana. The 
whole is broadly framed in a brown belt of 
desert. It is a beautiful sight. Changing 
the figure, the city seems like a drop of crystal 
liquid hanging from its parent volume, clearer 
and more beautiful than the mass, ready to 
drop, but forever clinging. 

But I must call a halt or you will weary of 
this description, which can not give you any 
adequate idea of the prospect spread out be- 
fore us. 

Damascus has gone on in the even tenor of 
her way during the thousands of years she 
has existed, with fewer reverses than most 
cities of the orient have suffered, but she has 
had her ups and downs. Of these I must not 
take time to write. Of her connection with 
New Testament history I will say a few things. 

It was on his way to this city that Paul 
was converted and the whole purpose and con- 
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duct of his life changed. We drove out some 
distance on the Jerusalem road, though not 
- to the traditional site of the vision. That is 
some fourteen miles from the city. We were 
several times in the “street called Straight ” 
and stopped at the house of Judas and the 
home of Ananias. We went around the city 
and saw the section of wall with its projecting 
window, from which the friends of Paul low- 
ered him in a basket that he might escape his 
enemies. 

We visited the mosque of St. John which 
contains the tomb of John the Baptist. 
The head or the body of John (I am not 
sure which) is said to be buried here. Why 
either should have been brought so far for 
interment I do not understand. Tradition has 
buried the Baptist in several different places. 
This is not so unreasonable in his case as in 
that of some of the other saints, because he 
might well have had two resting places, one 
for his head, the other for his body. But 
there are at least two places where John’s 
head is said to have been interred and where, 
according to the story, they actually show his 
skull. You are probably familiar with the way 
in which the two are reconciled; it is as fol- 
lows: “The smaller skull is that of the fore- 
runner when he was a young man, while the 
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larger is his skull after he was grown.” I 
think it is Mark Twain who first ventured this 
explanation. 

But I must hurry on. We enjoyed the 
bazaars,—they are only second in interest to 
those of Cairo. The quaint, narrow streets 
bordered with booths where all sorts of articles 
are made and offered for sale, are quite at- 
tractive. The Damascus blades for which the 
city was once famous have lost their reputa- 
tion and the swords now displayed for sale are 
mostly made elsewhere. 

An incident happened in one of the bazaars 
which might have some interest for you. The 
keeper of the bazaar accused our assistant 
dragoman of taking his party elsewhere to 
make their purchases. A few words followed 
and then fists flew. Our guide had good back- 
ing and came out all right. Complaint was 
made to the governor of Damascus, who in- 
vestigated the matter immediately and before 
night the manager of the shop was in prison. 
This illustrates what respect, or fear, the gov- 
ernment here has for Uncle Sam. 

I wish there were time to tell you of our 
Turkish bath. It was an elaborate affair but 
the account of it will keep. 

Thursday we started for Baalbek, a point 
about midway between Damascus and Beirut, 
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but to the north. We reached there at two 
p. m.. The ruins are on a splendid and stu- 
pendous scale, and surpass anything we have 
seen except those at Karnak in Egypt. 

The old temple is said to cover as great 
an area as all the ruins of ancient Rome to- 
gether. The great structure was probably 
first erected by the Phoenicians. Afterward, 
when the Romans came into power here, they 
rebuilt the temple on a more magnificent scale. 
Baal was the Sun-god and these people were 
sun worshippers. The Romans were not, but 
they built this majestic structure to reconcile 
these people to the Roman rule. In early 
Christian times the structure was changed into 
a Christian church and the heathen features 
obliterated. Later the Mohammedans made a 
mosque of it and finally it was used for a 
fortress. The massiveness is the most strik- 
ing aspect of the ruins, but they also indicate 
the fine skill and artistic taste of the designers. 
The decorations are extremely beautiful and 
delicate. 

The most frequently pictured part of the 
ruin is the group of six enormous pillars, ris- 
ing sixty feet high with capitals and entabla- 
ture still in place. The devastations of war 
and earthquake have played havoc with these 
grand old temples. 
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When you see my pictures of these things 
you will better understand how impressive 
and imposing these old buildings must have 
been. There is nothing to compare with them 
in existence at this time. The great puzzle to 
those who have studied the ruins is to under- 
stand how these stupendous masses of rock 
were ever brought from the quarries (which 
must have been a mile away) and raised to 
their lofty places in the buildings. 

There are three stones that mfeasure sixty- 
three feet in iength, thirteen feet in width and 
thirteen feet in thickness. The weight of 
each is about seven hundred and fifty tons. 
Question: how were they ever put where they 
now are? The problem would baffie the most 
skillful modern engineer. One stone some- 
what Jarger than those mentioned, is found in 
its place in the old quarry. It has been per- 
fectly cut and polished, but for some reason 
was never removed. It is the largest piece of 
artificially cut stone ever known. 

I would like to tell you of our delightful 
ride back to Beirut on yesterday. I would 
like to make you see something of the gran- 
deur and beauty of the Lebanon mountains 
and the rich valleys enclosed by them, the 
quiet splendor of cold Hermon seen now from 
the north. I would tell you of the lower 
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mountains, terraced and cultivated to their 
very summits, closely set with olive and fig 
trees and grapevines. I would tell you of our 
experiences among the clouds, of our snow- 
balling and face-washing above the snow-line. 

We dropped down gradually over the cog- 
road following the complex loops of the line 
till at five o’clock we were in Beirut again, 
on the bank of glorious St. George’s Bay. 
Our vessel awaits us in the harbor. The . 
dreaded delay is avoided. Again fortune 
favors us. The quarantine is raised just in 
time to accommodate us. We are on the sea 
on schedule time to the minute. Our ten 
days’ coasting trip to Constantinople is begun. 
We have a splendid Austrian-Lloyd vessel 
practically to ourselves. 

Last night we crossed over to Cyprus and 
at seven this morning were anchored off 
Limassol, a town on its southwest coast 
not far from ancient Paphos. The latter was 
a city visited by Paul and Barnabas. We 
went ashore and were caught in a heavy rain 
which drenched our clothes but not our spirits. 
At two this afternoon we dropped anchor at 
Larnaka on the southeast shore, and to-night 
as | finish this letter we are zigzagging back 
again to the coast of Syria. At seven to- 
morrow morning we shall be off Tripoli, where 
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the vessel will spend most of the day. We 
hope to land after lunch and see something 
of this interesting city. We shall keep up this 
thing for some ten days, stopping at Antioch, 
Tarsus, Rhodes, Smyrna, running in to 
Ephesus, and many other places. 

Yesterday I had letters from several of the 
fellows. They were most welcome. They 
brought good news concerning the Upper 
Room class. I hope there will be no other 
kind of news to send me from that place. 

If the scales at Baalbek told the truth your 
friend has added some ten pounds to his avoir- 
dupois since he left Emporia. He tipped the 
beam at seventy-eight kilograms. Figure that 
out in English and you will know how much 
there is of me. I hope you will have the 
courage to call Ralph down if the extracts he 
reads from my letters are too long. 

I ought to tell you how handsome the 
Syrians are, especially the young men. Their 
wonderful eyes and eager countenances appeal 
to me very strongly. The other day in Damas- 
cus I saw the finest pair of eyes I ever looked 
into. They belonged to a boy who was weav- 
ing silk in a room with a window opening 
upon the street. I went back to look at them 
a second time and to have a little conversation 
in signs and smiles with their owner, 
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I can not tell you so much about the ladies. 
All of them (the handsome ones, at least) 
keep their faces veiled, if they are good Mo- 
hammedans, and most of them are. I think, 
however, the sisters of some of the boys I 
have seen must be very beautiful. 

We visited an English hospital at Damascus 
where I saw some fifty patients standing in 
line, waiting to be treated by the one kind 
English doctor in charge. I thought of the 
medical missionaries who have recently gone 
out from the Upper Room and appreciated 
more fully the greatness of the work they 
are doing. 

Your lover, 
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FROM GALILEE TO HAIFA. 


S. S. AMPHITRITE, 
Near Alexandretta, Syria. 
April 4, 1904. 
My Dear Fellows: 

This morning there will be a little time for 
writing. The program for the day is as fol- 
lows: at nine o'clock, lecture; at eleven, 
lunch; at twelve, landing. The afternoon will 
be spent up in the mountains. Our manager 
has chartered a train of ten cars to carry the 
party of forty up to the castle. You may 
easily guess that the cars are small. I wrote 
you after our landing at Limassol on Cyprus. 
Our vessel stopped some hours off Larnaka, 
farther east on Cyprus, but we did not go 
ashore. We have purposely taken this ship, 
which carries freight, in order that we might 
have a leisurely trip. Usually she lies at the 
ports she touches for several hours. There 
are no good harbors, however, and we must 
always go to the land in small row or sail 
boats. 

Yesterday we were anchored off Tripoli 
most of the day. The shore is beautiful there. 
At the sea-level or near it a tropical vegetation 
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flourishes ; farther up the foothills were brown 
with such an aspect as our own Kansas pre- 
sents at this season of the year; still higher 
and beyond, the mountains, hooded with 
snow, made a fine background for the picture. 
We went ashore in sail boats, a distance of 
three miles, and the strong wind and rough 
sea made the trip sufficiently hazardous to be 
extremely interesting, if not exciting. It was 
Easter and we thought much about the people 
and the services at home. We had our own 
appropriate meeting in the morning, with suit- 
able songs and a good sermon by Dr. Willett. 
In the evening we had a service of song on 
the deck. The day was good. I hope your 
Easter was as helpful and inspiring to you. 
There were no Easter bonnets or finery of any 
sort, but our hearts were full of the Easter 
spirit and there is more of life and less of 
death in us and in the world about us, as a 
consequence. 

It is my purpose to make this letter an extra. 
If you have enough without it, the reading of 
it to the class may well be omitted. I am to fill 
in the gap left by my failure to describe the 
last half of the camping trip. It covers the 
route from Galilee to Beirut. 

It was Monday morning when we broke 
camp at Tiberias. We had tented at the very 
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edge of the Sea of Galilee. We were reluc- 
tant to leave the sight of its beautiful waters 
and its inviting shores. We could understand 
why Jesus lingered there. Our camp mounted 
the hills with the sun. Every step upward 
widened our horizon and beautified our view. 
The lake was placid and blue; the fringing 
shores were soft and green; the circling moun- 
tains rose in purple mist; Hermon stood, 
a silent sentinel, throwing the spell of his 
own dignity and rest over the -whole scene. 
And was there not an invisible spirit hover- 
ing higher yet above this pleasing prospect, 
a spirit that brooded over the sacred spot and 
folded all in arms of love, and spread its bene- 
diction over all who came to look upon those 
scenes in memory of him who loved them and 
the multitude of souls that dwelt there in the 
days when the “ Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among men?” We felt it so, and eagerly 
looked backward many times to catch one 
more glimpse of the soul-stirring view. - 
Finally it was lost; but later, when we stood 
upon the Horns of Hattin, we looked again 
upon the scene and felt the power of its spell. 

Our first stop that morning was at the place 
where Jesus spoke the greatest words ever 
uttered, the Mount of the Beatitudes. There is 
no trail to the top and we mounted as the peo- 
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ple did that morning when they heard him 
speak ‘“‘ as never man spake.” It is a rocky ele- 
vation—a ridge, ending in higher peaks, upon 
the southern one of which Christ probably 
stood, while the people gathered in the natural 
amphitheatre formed by the other peak and the 
depression between the two. We seated our- 
selves upon the rocks and listened with new 
interest to the reading of the “Sermon on the 
Mount” as recorded by Matthew. Shall I 
try to describe to you the view from this point 
and explain some of the allusions in the ser- 
mon? I can take time to do it only incomplete- 
ly. On the side looking toward the lake, na- 
ture has opened a great gap in front of which 
the northern end of Galilee spreads out like a 
smooth, polished mirror set in a rugged rim 
of hills. Mount Hermon is not so beautiful 
from any other point. Mount Tabor, too, 
toward the south, stands out in bold relief. On 
a high mountain northward sits the old city 
Safed, just as she has sat since centuries be- 
fore the Christian era—a city on the old cara- 
van road over which the commerce of this 
country must always have passed. The city 
is in plain view from this eminence and the 
sight of it, no doubt, suggested the figure used 
by Christ: “A city that is set on a hill can 
not be hid.” It is said that under most favor- 
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able conditions every house in Safed may be 
distinctly seen from here. 

The mountain is also in the midst of the dis- 
trict of the greatest profusion of wild flowers 
in all Palestine. We gathered in that very 
locality gorgeous bouquets of white and scar- 
let and crimson and purple and pink ane- 
mones,—the “ lilies of the field” of Scripture. 
How often Jesus had admired their wonderful 
colors and their silken texture! What more ap- 
propriate comparison could he make with these 
at his feet, than that he did make: “‘ Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.” There are not many of Christ’s say- 
ings which directly indicate his love of nature, 
but, if there were only this one, we should 
know how appreciative he was of all the beau- 
ties with which the Father (and He) has 
clothed the earth. 

He stood upon the solid rock. The sands of 
the shore of Galilee were white in the distance. 
How natural that he should compare their 
relative values as foundations upon which to 
build enduring structures, and so we have the 
parable of the two men who built their houses, 
the one upon the sand, the other upon the rock. 
What a teacher he was! How aptly he illus- 
trated the truth he taught by the things he 
and his hearers saw. 
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Hattin remains in its native dress—grass, 
flowers, shrubs, rocks. Over it shepherds 
still lead their flocks. I met them near 
the very top as I clambered down a by-path 
by myself. It is still the home of wild life. 
Two gazelles bounded across the plain, be- 
tween the horns, for my special benefit, that 
morning, their erect ears turned back, their 
white tails revealing their course after the 
outlines of their grey figures were entirely 
lost against the background of lichen-covered 
rock. I descended alone, and with two shep- 
herds and their flocks for a foreground, got a 
picture of the Horns of Hattin which I trust 
will some day help you to a better understand- 
ing of this scene. 

It was a rugged road we followed that 
morning until we reached Cana of Galilee, 
where we stopped for luncheon. We went 
into the church that marks the site of the 
house where Jesus turned the water into wine 
at the wedding feast. The priest showed us 
the well from which the water that Jesus 
caused to blush was drawn, and some ancient 
jars which were reasonably similar to those 
used on that occasion. Over the pulpit of the 
church were written the appropriate words, 
“What God hath joined together let no man 
put asunder.” Perhaps no event in the life 
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of Christ has more frequent mention by 
preachers than this one. At every wedding 
the fact that Christ’s presence graced the nup- 
tial feast and that he there performed his first 
miracle, is referred to. 

Cana is a wretched village now but its 
homes are still happy. It is a Christian town. 
As we came from the church a woman with 
unveiled, good, bright, beautiful face spoke to 


“some of us in English. She had learned it 


in the school at Nazareth, she said. After 
passing a few words she invited us to visit her 
humble home. She was evidently very proud 
of it and of a child of some four years which, 
she said, was hers. The house was made of 
clay, without chimney or window. Its flat 
roof was green with growing grass. There 
was but one room, one-half of which had a 
lower floor and higher ceiling than the other. 
This was the stable where the two camels 
owned by the husband were kept. It was 
empty, but the smell indicated that it had not 
been vacated many minutes. The other half 
of the room was cleaner, but very bare. There 
were no chairs or beds. The happy mistress 
of this home explained that the former were 
not needed and that, in place of the latter, 
the thin mats in the corner satisfied them per- 
fectly—beds which they could easily “take up 
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and walk” away with. In the middle of the 
room a mess of herbs was simmering over a 
smoldering fire in a brazier. This alone would 
constitute their dinner. It did not smell so 
good as the camel food in the other part of 
the room. How strikingly was the proverb of 
Solomon here illustrated: ‘‘ Better is a din- 
ner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox 
and hatred therewith.” The living room had 
a door through which we made our exit with 
difficulty, having to stoop very low. We were 
invited (that is, two or three of us, as before) 
into another home which was a little less hum- 
ble but no happier. Our lunch-tent that day 
was pitched in an olive orchard and, as we 
ate, the village population gathered about us 
and observed, with much curiosity, the way we 
fed ourselves. 

Nazareth was reached that night after a 
pleasant ride through wheat fields and groves 
of olives, figs and mulberries. We rode our 
horses to the top of the hill overlooking the 
city from the north. There we dismounted 
and, later, descended to the camp on foot. 
Nazareth is a beautiful town, picturesque and 
clean, filling a cradle-like valley and creeping 
far up its sides. It is more modern than most 
Palestine towns. It is the seat of many 
schools and hospitals, with other missionary 
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enterprises, and the Christian influence has had 
a marked effect for good upon the people. 
The children were clean and civil, the streets 
less filthy than elsewhere, and there was a gen- 
eral air of thrift not found in any city of 
Palestine previously visited. 

I must tell you of the view from the hill- 
top. It was grand. We are apt to think that 
Jesus was brought up in the greatest obscurity. 
That is not true. A mean city, a despised city, 
Nazareth was, but one who lived there was by 
no means shut off from the outside world. A 
boy, a young man, of Christ’s temperament, 
could not have’ stood upon that hill, to which 
he must often have climbed in youth, and 
looked with soul unstirred upon the scenes 
around him. The view reaches from Mount 
Carmel on the southwest to the Mediterranean 
above Sidon on the northwest. In this broad 
sweep is included the wonderful plain of Es- 
draelon with its branching Jezreel, running 
down to the Jordan. Little Hermon, Tabor, 
the distane Hauran, Big Hermon, Safed on 
the Galileean hills, and finally the narrow plain 
along the great sea, over which a constant 
stream of life, commercial and military, 
flowed, complete the circle of vision. The 
life of the world was spread out be- 
fore the boy, who must have often stood 
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here with a heart of yearning and of aspira- 
tion, as he looked out over the eastern land 
and across the great western water. We have 
found no view more inspiring. I shall never 
again think of Christ as a recluse, as one who 
knew only the simple, humble, narrow life of 
the obscure peasant of his day. 

We visited the Virgin’s fountain at its 
source behind the altar in the church which ~ 
marks the spot where the holy mother came 
to fill her jars with the cool, crystal water from 
the great spring. Later we saw the public 
fountain supplied by aqueduct from this 
spring, and saw the women carrying away the 
heavy water-jars, poised gracefully upon their 
heads, just as they did when Mary was among 
them. We went into the church built over the 
grotto in which the holy family lived, and saw 
the kitchen where they were accustomed to 
prepare their frugal meal. We went to the 
church that stands where Joseph’s carpenter 
shop once stood and saw a good painting of 
the scenes that took place there in the Master’s 
boyhood. We went into the very synagogue 
where Jesus stood up and read the Scriptures 
and attracted the attention of all that were in 
the place. We stood later on the brow of the 
hill where they would have cast him down 
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headlong if he had not “ passed through their 
midst and gone his way.” 

No place seen by us has brought the young 
man Christ so near as this where he “was 
brought up.” We left it regretfully that Tues- 
day morning. 

That day we rode across the lower part 
of the plain of Esdraelon with the long 
ridge of Carmel constantly in view upon 
our left. The highest point is- said to be the 
place where Elijah stood and offered the sac- 
rifice with fire from heaven, and where he 
brought the flood of water which ended the 
long drought. 

The name Carmel, like Lebanon, does not 
stand for a single peak, but for a ridge of 
mountains. The Carmel ridge terminates at 
the north in a promontory to which alone for- 
eigners usually apply that name. Somewhat 
similarly Hermon forms the southern end of 
the Lebanon range. Haifa is the modern city 
at the base of Carmel on the north. It lies on 
the Bay of Acra, opposite the town of the 
same name. It is a modern city—thrifty and 
prosperous, with its settlement of sturdy Ger- 
mans. 

We ascended to the monastery on the 
promontory and got the view at sunset. It 
was worth the climb, An Irish priest of the 
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Carmelite order brought us sweet lime water 
and took the men over the building and out 
upon the roof for the splendid view; then 
down into the cave where Elijah lived, for 
the inspiration it might arouse in them. 

But my letter is long. I must close it 
now. It is night, late night. We went ashore 
according to the program and found much 
to interest us at Alexandretta. The meaning 
of the name is “ little Alexander,” and its his- 
tory is connected with the career of Alexander 
the Great, who, some three hundred years be- 
fore Christ, met and conquered Darius in the 
battle of Issus, fought near here. We went up 
to the spring where the great general camped 
with his army at the entrance to the pass 
called the Syrian Gateway. Here Alexander 
expected to meet Darius with his army, but 
the latter evaded him by coming through a gap 
farther north. Alexander was obliged to turn 
back and meet Darius on his own ground. The 
former won the victory and the ruins of a tri- 
umphal arch, built by himself, mark the place 
of the successful contest known as the Battle 
of Issus. 

The modern town has considerable trade. It 
lies on the best harbor along the Eastern Medi- 
terranean—a harbor almost surrounded by 
land. It is only about thirty miles from the 
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ancient Antioch in Syria. It is a most un- 
healthy town, with a population of about 
seven thousand. Only one city in the world 
has a higher death rate than this one, that is 
a place on the southeast coast of Africa, near 
Zanzibar. The death rate is thirty-six yearly 
to one thousand of the population. The chief 
cause of the unhealthfulness is attributed to the 
extensive swamps that breed malaria and 
mosquitoes in great abundance. -The govern- 
ment is now filling up the swamps, but it will 
take many years to complete the undertaking. 
We were interested in a visit to the licorice 
factory. The licorice is not manufactured, 
however, but the roots which contain it are 
here baled and shipped to the United States 
where they are used in making cough candy 
and plug tobacco. The roots are all brought 
from the mountains on camels, and the natives 
are paid about thirty cents for a load of them. 

From Alexandretta a great camel road runs 
inland to Aleppo, Bagdad, Nineveh and other 
cities. Sometimes as many as fifteen hundred 
camels may be seen here at one time. To-day 
there were some three or four hundred brows- 
ing on the herbage of the swamp land. 

Cotton is also exported from here, and some 
log-wood is brought from the interior for 
shipment. 
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To-morrow we shall land at Mersina and 
make a visit to Tarsus, Paul’s birthplace and 
early home, by railroad. 

Each day surprises us in the store of good 
things it brings. I hope you, too, are finding 
the days profitable and happy. My thoughts 
and prayers are with you every day. 

Yours in love and fellowship, 
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FROM HAIFA TO BEIRUT. 


S. S. AMPHITRITE, 
Mediterranean Sea, Near Tarsus, 
April 5, 1904. 


Dear Fellows of the Bible Class: 

I stopped writing at midnight. I left the 
camping party at Haifa. While breakfasting 
Wednesday morning we met with a new ex- 
perience. The wind blew down our large 
tent and we had to scramble out of the wreck 
as best we could. Nobody was hurt, but the 
consternation in the camp was so great that we 
were hardly able to get enough breakfast to 
satisfy our hunger. The rain was falling and 
the wind blowing a gale as we mounted, but, 
you know, a circus must move on time re- 
gardless of the weather. Besides, we had no 
tents to shelter us, for by this time the pack 
train had started on with al! our belongings. 

The rain was soon upon us in torrents. We 
were riding on the beach, in the very edge of 
the surf, and the water poured from the clouds 
in. such volume and with such force that our 
horses could not be induced to go forward. 
During the severest of the squall they turned 
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their faces from the storm and stood stock 
still in spite of all our urging. 

By brief stages between the showers we fin- 
ally reached Acra (old Acre). We had come 
all the way from Haifa on the smooth, hard 
beach of sand. We entered the gates of the 
town under clearing skies, saw many inter- 
esting sights, then moved on to a small village 
one hour further up the shore, where we ate 
luncheon. 

The latter was served in the house of the 
village sheik, as the ground was too wet to 
pitch a comfortable camp. Here we found 
a tropical garden where we ate our fill of 
delicious oranges, gathered all the lemons we 
cared for, and enjoyed the sweet aroma of 
orange and lemon blossoms. 

That afternoon we passed the remnants of 
many old Roman aqueducts and stone arches. 
Night found us at Achzib and our tents were 
pitched by the water’s edge. It was a rough, 
picturesque place and we slept soundly to the 
music of the roaring sea as its waves rolled 
over the rocky coast. 

The next day brought us to Tyre and lodged 
us in a private house. It was a novel and 
interesting experience. Our camp beds were 
put up in our rooms and the camp cook pro- 
vided the meals as usual. 
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We had several hours of sight-seeing here 
and used them well. The beach is everywhere 
strewn with the wrecks of a former greatness. 
This city once boasted no rival in all the world. 
Broken columns of granite almost filled the 
harbor and every handiul of gravel on the 
beach contained fragments of delicately carved 
stone or bits of ancient glass and pottery. 
We were particularly interested in examining 
the great heaps of broken shells along the 
shore. These were the shells from which the 
Tyrian purple, famous in Christ’s time, was 
taken. Each shell-fish yielded but a single 
drop of the precious dye. The immense piles 
of shell fragments showed how extensive 
must have been the trade in that rare coloring 
matter in the time of Lydia, the dealer in 
purple. 

It was here for the first time that we saw 
men casting their small nets into the sea. 
These they threw with such skill into the 
shallow water along the shore that they rarely 
failed to catch something worth while. Later 
we saw quite similar nets used for catching 
birds, and met a man with a good number of 
partridges which he had taken in that way. 
We understand this proverb of Solomon bet- 
ter now: “In vain is the net spread (or 
thrown) in the sight of any bird.” From the 
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window of my sleeping room at Tyre I 
watched a man with his net walk out into 
the water waist-deep and throw it many times 
with good success. 

That night I lay awake a long while listen- 
ing to the surf beating against the foundations 
of the house. I wondered if it were not on 
this very spot that Paul made his landing 
when, returning from his third missionary 
journey, he was going “ bound in the Spirit up 
to Jerusalem,” or if the dim shore farther 
on were not the very place where the friends 
of the great apostle came to bid him fare- 
well and bless him with their parting prayers. 

It was still raining next day when we 
made our way laboriously over the old Roman 
road, which at this place is called the Ladder 
of Tyre. It is cut out of the solid rock that 
hangs over the sea, and far below we could 
hear the roar of the invisible waves as they 
broke upon the hidden rocks beneath us. We 
found the road so rough that it was neces- 
sary for us to walk and lead our horses for a 
distance of about half a mile. 

It was five o’clock when we reached Sidon. 
The place is more of a city than Tyre. One 
of our party carried a letter of introduction 
to Dr. Jessup, the head of the Presbyterian 
missionary work in Sidon and he kindly con- 
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ducted us over the city. The streets were 
crooked and narrow and dirty here as else- 
where, but we found one immaculately clean, 
bright spot at the missionary school. We 
went through its manual training department 
where boys were being taught wood-working, 
tailoring, shoemaking, blacksmithing and 
other useful trades. They seemed quick to 
learn and were surely happy at their tasks. 
We next visited the girls’ school and found 
them busy with their books. They, too, were 
bright and happy and pretty. 

In these Mohammedan towns women do not 
appear in the streets unveiled and so we have 
not often seen their faces. For the most part 
they wear a white muslin, sheet-like garment 
with a cape which is turned up over the head 
and held, usually by the hand, under the chin. 
The veil is entirely too thick to allow one 
to get any idea of the face concealed by it or 
to permit the wearer to see men save “as 
trees walking.” It must be a hardship for the 
women. If they do not average prettier than 
the few whose faces we have happened to see 
unveiled, it is not such a hardship for the men. 
But the young girls of this school were happy 
and pretty,—pretty because happy, perhaps. 

Our camp that night was pitched in the 
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vacant end of a cemetery but we were weary 
enough to sleep soundly anywhere. 

From Sidon to Beirut is nearly thirty-five 
miles. Much of the way our road was bor- 
dered by mulberry plantations with their ac- 
companying silk factories. We got glimpses 
into some of the rooms where the work of 
reeling and weaving was going on. In the 
orchards booths were being prepared for the 
reception and feeding of the worms that 
would soon be ready to issue from the cocoons 
in the ovens which we saw, now and then, by 
the roadside. 

Nearer Beirut the olive orchards reap- 
peared, and orange, lemon, palm and banana 
trees were again met with. The orange trees, 
in full bloom, were burdening the air with 
their fragrance. 

At Sidon we saw great quantities of orange 
blossoms in the markets for sale. People 
bought them, not for decorations at weddings 
or feasts, but to use for making pre- 
serves, perhaps for flavoring chiefly. We have 
observed all through Palestine the use of the 
green almonds. The natives eat them, seeds 
and shells and all, when about one-fourth 
grown. They resemble small, flat, very green 
peaches, less than an inch long. 

I have thought you might be interested in 
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a description of the camp equipment and the 
management of its affairs, but I shall content 
myself (and you more, perhaps) with a very 
brief summary. 

Our party for the two weeks camping trip 
consisted of twenty-eight persons. It took 
forty-five men to run the camp and take care 
of us. Though our traveling party contained 
about as many women as men, there was not 
a woman among those who served us. The 
complete census showed an enumeration of 
seventy-three. 

There were fourteen tents, made in Egypt. 
They consisted of three thicknesses, the inner 
one gorgeous with color and complicated in 
figure. They were valued at one hundred 
dollars each. The bedsteads were of iron, 
light and so numerously jointed that they 
folded up into a space scarcely larger than 
a closed umbrella. There was one for each 
traveler. Each bed was furnished with mat- 
tress, pillows, sheets and blankets. One tent 
sheltered three persons and provided each one 
with bed, chair, washing outfit, hooks for his 
clothes and Turkish rugs under his feet. 

The large tent (called the Saloon tent) had 
twenty-six ropes and was valued at one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. In it we ate and the 
dragoman slept. We used it as writing and 
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reading room also, and our class work was 
done there. The table was furnished with good 
china and we were surprised to learn that the 
breakage was less than with the same material 
in a hotel. The silverware was of the best. 
The fare was excellent, lacking only in variety. 

The chief men in control were the drago- 
man and his assistants, the head muleteer, the 
chief cook and the camp director. It took 
one hundred and seven animals to move us; 
twenty-four donkeys, forty-four horses, thirty- 
nine mules. Provisions for men and animals 
were mostly carried from Jerusalem. Vege- 
tables and eggs were picked up on the way. 
Bread was obtained only in the large towns. 

Every night our camp was guarded by six 
or eight men. These were provided by the 
sheik of the village in or near which we 
camped. We used forty-five jars of water 
per day. Most of it was carried considerable 
distance and had to be paid for. The usual 
price was ten cents a jar delivered at the 
camp. The ground on which our camp was 
pitched was generally free, but sometimes we 
were taxed for it. 

At every town our passports had to be 
shown and usually a small fee was charged us 
for entering and passing through even the 
most insignificant villages, 
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Our horses were not the fiery Arab steeds 
one reads about, but they were fairly good 
and willing travelers. It was the first trip 
of the season for them and that was of great 
advantage. They were in good flesh and not 
saddle-sore or foot-worn. The trails in gen- 
eral are very rough and the horses become 
jaded and poor long before the end of the 
season. 

Everything moved like clockwork in the 
camp. The people were wakened at 5:30 in 
the morning by a regular charivari of noises. 
Breakfast was served at six o’clock sharp and 
the call to it was the signal for the men to 
begin taking down the tents. Woe to the 
fellow that was not ready. The tent came 
down just the same and the occupant stood the 
consequences. He did not choose to brave the 
ridicule of the party a second time. 

All who served us on the camping trip, from 
our most excellent dragoman, Shukrey Hish- 
meh, down to the humblest subordinate, were 
faithful and reliable. Nothing was lost by any- 
one on the whole trip. I think the memory 
of our camp life will be the most pleasant of 
all our experiences in this land of such ab- 
sorbing interest. 

Let me close with this blessing (Heb. 13: 
20, 21) upon you: “ Now, the God of Peace, 
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that brought again from the dead our Lord 
Jesus, that great Shepherd of the sheep, 
through the blood of the everlasting covenant, 
make you perfect in every good work to do 
His will, working in you that which is well- 
pleasing in His sight through Jesus Christ, 
to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 
Affectionately yours, 
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TARSUS, EPHESUS AND THE AGEAN 
SEAL 


S. S. AMPHITRITE, 
April 7, 1904. 

We have just returned to the ship from an 
early morning landing on the Island of Rhodes. 
We were awakened at 5:30, breakfasted 
at 6, and went ashore at 6:30. This is a 
beautiful island belonging to Turkey. Paul 
stopped here on one of his missionary jour- 
neys. The place is famous as the site of the 
Great Colossus which was considered one of 
the seven wonders of the world. We were 
shown the place where the statue stood. If it 
was the real place, the statue was immense, 
the pedestals having been some forty feet 
apart. Small vessels could easily have passed 
between the legs of the giant. 

It was on this island, too, that the greatest 
of all works of sculpture was discovered, the 
Laocoon, now in the Vatican at Rome. When 
this wonderful piece of work was shown to 
Michael Angelo, whom we like to think of as a 
prince of art and the greatest of Roman sculp- 
tors, he is said to have exclaimed “ Sculpture 
is indeed a lost art!” The city where we 
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landed is called St. John. Parts of it are very 
old and there is a well preserved wall still 
surrounding the more ancient part of the town. 
The island lies close to the mainland. 

Yesterday we made no landing and were 
out of sight of the shore most of the day. 
We are now entering the archipelago and 
shall be among the islands for the rest of 
the trip. 

Day before yesterday we had the unusual 
and unexpected pleasure of a trip to Tarsus. 
The ship lay all day in the harbor at Mersina, 
a port about twenty miles from Tarsus. A 
railroad connects the two places. The regular 
passenger train goes out very early in the 
day and so Dr. Dunning engaged a special 
to take us to Tarsus after an eleven o’clock 
lunch. We felt quite important to find our- 
selves on the best train the road could fur- 
nish, with the full right of way to the end of 
the line, the city of Paul’s birth and early 
education. There is very little trace of the 
old city remaining. In the apostle’s day the 
place was important, particularly as a seat of 
learning. Paul boasted that he was a citizen 
of “no mean city.” He took proper pride in 
his birthplace. We are told that Tarsus ranked 
next to Athens, which was first, as an educa- 
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tional center. In Paul’s time its schools were 
its glory. 

The schools of medicine were particularly 
famous and it is not improbable that Luke, 
the physician apostle, was educated there. Per- 
haps he knew Paul as a young man in Tarsus. 
That would be a quite reasonable explanation 
of the close friendship that existed be- 
tween them, and would make Luke the most 
fitting person to write the story.of Paul’s life 
and work. To this city Barnabas came from 
Antioch, seeking Saul. It was a journey of 
a hundred miles across a low, rich plain. 
We could easily imagine the two men 
starting off together to the city where Paul 
afterward ministered so _ successfully—the 
place that became the centre of the great mis- 
sionary work organized by him. We stood 
upon the site of the royal palace where Mark 
Antony once entertained Cleopatra and looked 
off to the near mountains on the northwest, 
beyond whose snowy peaks Lystra and Derbe 
lay almost in view. 

How real did the narrative of Paul’s work 
here seem in the presence of the everlasting 
hills that stood in the same beautiful outline 
then as now. The great Cilician Pass through 
the Taurus range was pointed out to us. East- 
ward extends a broad, fertile plain hemmed in 
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by the southern extremity of the Taurus and 
the upper extension of the Lebanon Moun- 
tains. The geography of the surroundings is 
accurately recorded in the earliest maps of 
Strabo, the first geographer. 

Xenophon, the Greek scholar, whose name 
we used to write on the X page of our copy- 
books, lived here in Tarsus for a time, and 
Theodore, the sixth archbishop of Canterbury, 
the real founder of the Church of England in 
its present form and of the great universities 
of Cambridge and Oxford, was partly edu- 
cated here. 

The Cydnus River flows through the town 
and its rapid current furnishes water-power 
for numerous mills. Many very large and 
clumsy and old water wheels add a charming 
picturesqueness to the naturally beautiful set- 
ting of the unattractive town. The falls of 
the river are in the heart of the old city and 
we stood a long time beside them, feeling that 
Paul, as a lad, must have stood often in the 
same place and looked out over the same beau- 
tiful prospect. 

Dr. Christie of the American mission 
schools was our escort for the afternoon. He 
is at the head of a system of schools in this 
district, and is a fine old gentleman and suc- 
cessful teacher. He was educated at the Uni- 
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versity of Wisconsin and at Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary. We visited his school and 
were pleased with it. There are about one 
hundred and seventy young men, chiefly Ar- 
menians, in attendance. They entertained us 
in their assembly room with splendid amateur 
music by the college orchestra and the glee 
club. I took a picture of the students, which 
I shall be glad to show you. You will think 
the school quite up to date when I tell you 
that the students have a regular college yell, 
and that they gave it with American enthusi- 
asm. Our special brought us back to the 
landing at our own time and we voted it a 
very good day. 

Since I began this letter the governor of 
Rhodes has come on board. We are to be 
favored with His Highness’ presence until 
we reach Mitylene. It took an escort of twenty 
men to bring him aboard and about an hour 
for them all to bid him adieu. I sat here and 
watched the proceedings. They were of much 
interest. The parting was accompanied by 
prolonged and elaborate ceremony on the part 
of those who attended the governor. They 
kissed his hands and feet and the hem of his 
coat many times, and finally backed away with 
proper grace. With marvelous dexterity they 
unraveled themselves from a tangle and con- 
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fusion which, to our untrained eyes, had 
seemed hopeless. The governor is a large, 
handsome man, considerably above six feet 
in height. Query: If such be the formalities 
connected with the departure of a governor of 
a small island what would be the farewell cere- 
mony to a sultan? 

The governor, left with only two or three 
attendants, seems now quite like an ordinary 
human being. I have just taken a snap-shot 
at him with my camera. I hope it will prove 
to be a good picture. At this moment there 
is a good deal of bustle in the dining room, 
for the stewards are getting read to serve 
luncheon to the governor and his family. 

Saturday, April 9. After I quit writing on 
Thursday, we passed the island of Coos and 
the place called in Acts, Cnidus. Later in the 
day our accommodating captain went some 
miles out of his course in order that we might 
have a good view of Patmos, the island to 
which John was exiled and on which he re- 
ceived and recorded his vision of “ The Reve- 
lation.” 

The island is one of a hundred beautiful 
ones in the archipelago. It has, near its cen- 
ter, a high peak bearing a monastery which is 
appropriately called St. John. From this point 
the aged Apostle of Love could look to the 
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northeast, a distance of fifty-two miles, and 
see the city from which he had been banished, 
—Ephesus, the home of the people of the 
church to which his heart was most affection- 
ately bound. In view also were the sites or 
surroundings of all the seven churches espe- 
cially addressed in the Apocalypse. 

At this point the sea approaches nearest 
to Ephesus, but there is no longer any port 
here. Some three thousand years ago the 
city was a natural seaport. Later, by an arti- 
ficial channel, vessels were landed at her quay, 
but a slow elevation of the coast has, for a 
long time, left the ancient port some miles in- 
land. This accounts, in part at least, for the 
utter abandonment of the place centuries ago, 
and the burial of its ruins under many feet 
of debris and earth. 

Our ship was most of the night rounding 
the long peninsula running to the northwest 
and dropping back into the bay on the south- 
ern shore of which lies Smyrna. This is the 
port from which Ephesus is now reached by 
railroad. 

Smyrna is a more beautiful and more ex- 
tensive city than any of us had pictured. Our 
guide estimated its population at 350,000, with 
100,000 more in the suburban villages. We 
took carriages and for two hours drove about 
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the strange, narrow streets. From the hill 
above the city, standing by the tomb of Poly- 
carp, we had a splendid view. Polycarp, like 
most of the great men of old, has several 
tombs. His are all in the same enclosure, 
however, and one may be reasonably sure he 
has seen the genuine after he has taken a look 
at all of them. 

I think it was one of our “ reverends” who, 
very irreverently and with a reckless abandon 
of linguistic rules, ventured to suggest that 
the name of the honored martyr, freely trans- 
lated “many bodies,” might offer, in this case, 
a sufficient excuse for his “many graves.” 
Polycarp was one of the early martyrs whose 
holy life has left a halo of sacredness about his 
name. In his youth he came in contact with 
John, the Beloved, and imbibed much of his 
sweet and tender spirit. He thus forms the 
connecting link between the Apostle of Love 
and Irenzus, who was his friend and whose life 
and work are unquestioned authentic history. 
John, Polycarp, Irenzus, and all the later line 
of holy men that followed, form a direct chain 
of witnesses to the actual existence and char- 
acter of the “ Christ of God.” 

At eleven o’clock our special train left for 
Ephesus. We had also a special dispensation 
of the weather bureau for the day and the 
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sky and air were perfect. Our train sped 
along, without stops, through a level, rich 
country, cultivated with grapes, olives and figs, 
and brought us quickly to the end of a forty 
mile run. There is nothing of the old city 
left. A meager, straggling, lazy village lies 
close by the ancient site. We left our train at 
a long row of enormous pillars that once sup- 
ported the aqueduet by which Ephesus was 
furnished with fresh mountain water. These 
pillars are topped with storks’ nests now. Here 
and there a solitary bird stands sentinel over 
the silent ruins, just as its ancestors have 
done for centuries. No stronger watch is 
needed to guard the places which have been 
so long deserted by men. A few peasants find 
the fields, which are strewn with the debris 
of a glorious city, fertile and responsive. 
Wheat grows tall in the shade of many an old 
ruin. 

Not much excavating has been done here. 
None was undertaken until a few years ago. 
The work of the last six years has been very 
rewarding. I cannot describe to you the ruins 
or the sensations which they caused. I will 
mention only the two things which are con- 
nected in the Bible account with Paul’s stay 
and work at Ephesus. One is the great tem- 
ple of Diana, the other, the public theatre, 
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Read the account as narrated in Acts xix. 
The great Temple of Diana, which ranked 
among the wonders of the ancient world, was 
destroyed by fire long before the Christian 
era. The location of the temple of Paul’s 
time has been but lately fixed. The British 
Museum owns the site now and will soon be- 
gin extensive plans for unearthing everything 
that is there. 

The old theatre was uncovered a few years 
ago. The tiers of seats were cut in the natural 
rock of a semicircular mountainside. The 
seating capacity of the amphitheatre was about 
25,000. The acoustic properties of the audi- 
torium are marvelous. We tested them care- 
fully and found that one need only speak in 
a moderate tone to be heard distinctly in every 
part of the great structure. It was here that 
the tumult led by Demetrius occurred and it 
was here, in all probability, that Paul “ fought 
with wild beasts” for the entertainment of 
the wilder men that filled these elegant stone 
pews. . 

Within the last few months the ruins of an 
splendid and artistic structure, which was evi- 
dently a library, have been exposed by the 
excavators. This possesses special interest to 
the Bible student who recalls that it was here 
in Ephesus that many whom Paul’s preaching 
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had converted to Christ “ brought their books 
together and burned them before all men.” 
(Acts 19: 19.) 

After a walk about the place, which must 
have covered in all some five miles, we re- 
turned to our train and reached our ship at 
nightfall. We were two hours late, but our 
courteous captain did not upbraid us. An ex- 
cellent dinner was ready and our hunger made 
our appreciation of it complete. Would it in- 
terest you to know that we have had the best 
table-fare on this delightful Mediterranean 
vessel that we have had anywhere since leav- 
ing home? At Ephesus letters were handed 
me from several of you. These added much 
to the pleasures of a day which was one of 
the best of the trip. 

Last night about eleven o’clock we stopped 
at Mitylene and landed our governor and his 
suite in the glare of search lights operated 
from the ship. The same lights did service 
later in illuminating the location of old Troy 
and Mount Olympus in the distance. This 
morning we awakened in the Dardanelles. We 
are now in Marmora Sea. We expect to land 
at Constantinople to-night. We shall be there 
about a week. 

I have a good story about the Dardanelles 
which I must tell you. A lady who had tray- 
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eled in Europe was asked, upon her return, 
if she had seen the Dardanelles. Her enthu- 
siastic reply was: “O, yes, we took dinner 
with them.” She was related to the woman 
who, in order to be sure of getting genuine 
carpets for her new house, declared that she 
meant to have her husband call upon Mr. 
Brussels in person and make a selection from 
his stock in hand. 

It is again time to say good-by. This al- 
ways means with your friend and lover, the 
expanded original expression, ‘God abide 
with you.” Lovingly, 
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CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY, 
April 10, 1904. 
My Dear Fellows: 

This letter is written from the “City of 
Constantine.’ The Amphitrite landed us here 
at five o’clock last evening. She was a good 
ship and she was admirably officered. Not- 
withstanding our party several times delayed 
her by tarrying on shore far an hour or two 
longer than we intended, she always made up 
the time and her crew kept their good nature. 
Except yesterday, we had delightful weather, 

ebut the last day was cool and wet and we 
entered the most beautiful surroundings of the 
famous Golden Horn in a disagreeably cold, 
drizzling rain. We are to be here a week, 
however, and shall doubtless have other op- 
portunities to see the place in all its unrivaled 
splendor. For this is the most beautiful city 
in the world, when seen at long range. 

It was after dark when we reached the shore 
in our little boats and passed the ordeal of the 
custom house. The latter was not so annoy- 
ing as we had feared. Only three or four of 
the party’s valises were opened. Mine was 
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not one of them. From one of the ladies a 
catalogue of the Beirut College and a copy 
of the Bible were retained; another lost the 
rugs she had purchased in Damascus, but 
these will probably be returned when we leave 
the Sultan’s dominions. Our hotel is in that 
part of the city known as Pera. 

It is Easter in the Greek Church to-day. I 
am afraid of getting myself into trouble if I 
undertake to explain why their Easter comes 
a week later than ours. We saw the first evi- 
dences of the approaching festival at Smyrna 
on Friday. It is much more of a festival day 
here than we make it at home. It resembles 
our Christmas more than our Easter. All 
night long, and throughout the day, cannon- 
crackers have been firing at intervals, dis- 
turbing the Sunday quiet. 

Smyrna was full of lambs Friday morning. 
Most of them were painted in bright colors 
and were ornamented with ribbons and tinsel. 
On the streets they were being led about, 
played with and fondled by children. It seems 
the family lamb for the Easter feast is usually 
purchased some time in advance and kept as 
a pet in the household where it is fed and fat- 
tened for the occasion. On the last day of the 
lamb’s life it is adorned most elaborately and 
the children have their final play with it, part- 
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ing from it sometimes with much feeling, as 
the hour for its slaughter, at sunset, draws 
near. Another indication of the approaching 
Easter was seen in the abundant supply of 
eggs offered for sale on the streets. One thing 
Was quite unique. It was the display of fancy 
loaves of bread with a bright colored Easter 
egg half-buried in the top of each. These 
were everywhere exposed for sale. As we 
drove to our hotel last night the shop-win- 
dows were gay with beautifully decorated 
candy eggs such as we have at home. 

It rained all night. At nine o’clock this 
morning we took carriages and drove in the 
tain to the church of the Greek Petriarch. 
He is by all odds the most important euclesias- 
tical, Christian official in Turkey and ranks 
next to the Czar of Russia in authority over 
the Greek Christians. The Czar is the final 
earthly head of this division of the Catholic 
Church as the Pope of Rome is of the Roman 
Catholic Church or the Sultan, of the Moham- 
medan Church.- That is as near to it as I 
can come. It may be my comparisons are 
somewhat misleading, but, anyhow, it was 
considered “ The thing ” to attend service at 
this church to-day. There were places re- 
served for us. I came near saying seats, but 
the latter are not provided for anyone in these 
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churches. Standing room was allowed us in 
the enclosure where the ceremonies occurred. 
It would be difficult to describe what followed. 
It was mostly bedlam until the procession 
entered, and even then the great crowd could 
not be kept still. I never saw people jammed 
together as the men were. The women were 
out of sight—hidden by a close grating. The 
surging crowd at one time broke the iron rail- 
ing that confined them. It was a splendid 
spectacle we saw, more entertaining than edi- 
fying to those of us who found it hard to be 
impressed by what seemed an empty form. 
The priests,—richly, even gorgeously, attired 
—rustling their silks and tinkling their silver 
bells as they walked; the procession of beau- 
tifully uniformed and jewel-decked officers; 
the choir; the altar boys; the incense; the 
chanting of the services in many languages, 
none of which it seemed the audience (if we 
might call it an audience) could understand; 
the mitred patriarch with his staff and scepter 
and his benign, sweet face; the stately march; 
the kissing of the patriarch’s hands and of the 
gold and jewel-bound Book ;—all these seemed 
to interest the throng. I hope they went away 
uplifted and inspired by them to lives of 
greater purity and better service. 

Outside, in the court, hundreds of men 
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stood through the whole service and a com- 
pany of soldiers, both inside and outside, tried 
to keep a show of order. After the service in 
the chapel was over, all foreigners were re- 
ceived personally by the Patriarch. Each one, 
as he filed past, was given a little gauze bag, 
(such as the children get at home for Christ- 
mas), containing, instead of candy, two col- 
ored Easter eggs. In return for these the 
recipient was expected to kiss the Patriarch’s 
hand. 

Was it wrong to thank God, as we turned 
away, that he had given us a different train- 
ing and had cast our lot in a land where such 
extremes of formalism and ritualism can never 
flourish? If it was, your friend was guilty 
of a grievous sin. 

Tuesday Morning—We spent most of 
yesterday visiting mosques of which there are 
three hundred and forty in the city. Three 
of the greatest were seen with some care. 
That leaves only three hundred and thirty- 
seven yet to be visited. I think one or two 
more will satisfy me. The first we saw was 
San Sophia—one of the greatest churches in 
the world, built by Constantine first, and after- 
ward modified and enlarged and enriched by 
other Roman emperors. When Justinian com- 
pleted his work upon it he is said to have ex- 
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claimed with rapture: “Glory to God who 
hath counted me worthy to complete such a 
work! Solomon, I have surpassed thee.” In 
1453 it came into the possession of the Mos- 
lems and ever since has been a mosque. Of 
course, it was altered much, but the glory of 
the architecture is due to the Christian em- 
perors. Traces of the early mosaic decora- 
tions with Christian pictures may now be 
seen through the thin covering of paint which 
the Mohammedans spread over them. It was 
built with a great dome, and the Moslems 
have added the stately minarets which greatly 
enhance its external beauty. 

The Mohammedans are not idolaters. They 
make no images of anything God has made, on 
canvas or wall, in stone or metal or wood. 
The names but not the figures of Allah, His 
Prophet, and the latter’s four companions, are 
prominent in the decorations of their places 
of worship. In San Sophia the most elaborate 
and conspicuous interior ornamentation is the 
following verse from the Koran: “ God is the 
light of heaven and earth.” It is written in 
letters thirty feet high around the great dome 
and, on special occasions, the inscription is 
most brilliantly illuminated. There is noth- 
ing that more fitly represents God in his 
providence than the dome. There is no struc- 
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ture that directs one’s aspirations upward bet- 
ter than the minaret. The architectural 
beauty of this great city would be gone if its 
domes and minarets were removed. 

We next saw the great mosque from which 
the pilgrims start on their journey to Mecca. 
Later in the day we visited the one where the 
services are held on the return from Mecca. 
The former, called the mosque of Ahmed I, 
is a rival of San Sophia for beauty, but to 
me it was clearly inferior. This mosque is 
patterned after the great one at Mecca. Ah- 
med worked upon it once a week with his own 
hands to show his zeal. It was given six 
minarets, more than any other mosque save 
that of Mecca. Upon Ahmed’s death it was 
thought necessary in some way to restore the 
superiority of the Mecca mosque. As the 
Koran forbids the tearing down of any part 
of a sacred building, it was finally decided to 
add one more minaret to the mosque in Mecca. 
That one now has seven minarets and so this 
one drops into second place. 

We happened to be in this mosque at the 
time of services and were permitted to wit- 
ness them from a remote corner. They were 
interesting but too elaborate for description 
here. There are five regular services each 
day. All these large mosques are schools as 
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well as churches and one finds in them, here 
and there, a white-turbaned teacher with his 
pupils gathered about him. The green turbans 
which are frequently met with here, indicate 
that the wearer is either a direct descendant 
of Mohammed or that he has made a success- 
ful pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The last great mosque visited was that of 
Suleiman, the Magnificent. Its dome and 
windows are the finest of all. They tell this 
story concerning the builder of the dome: 
Some time after its completion the sultan 
called the architect to him and asked him if 
he thought he could build a more beautifui 
one. He replied at once that he thought he 
could as he had been only practicing upon this 
one. Thereupon the sultan ordered that the 
man’s eyes should be put out so that it would 
be impossible for him to build for another as 
handsome a dome as had been constructed for 
himself. We were told a similar story 
concerning the splendid windows of the 
mosque of Omar in Jerusalem. They were 
found to be so very beautiful when completed 
that the sultan ordered the maker of them 
to be blinded in order that he might not make 
for any other building, windows so beautiful. 
These stories seem incredible but there is 
probably a basis of truth in them, 
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Friday, April 15-——On Tuesday we took 
a boat ride on the Bosporus. The strait is 
fourteen miles in length. It is a beautiful 
body of water, scarcely wider than a large 
river, but very blue in consequence of its 
great depth. Whether the current moves 
toward the Marmora or the Black Sea is 
said to depend upon which way the wind 
blows. If it is still, there is no flow of water. 
This statement is borne out by the fact that the 
water of the Black Sea is salt. We went far 
enough to get a view of the broad expanse 
of water which forms the great sea on the 
southern border of Russia. We could see the 
famous Argonaut rocks. We passed the 
strong fortifications of the Turks and realized 
how compietely Russia is shut off from the 
great ocean and how natural it is that she 
should be jealous of any other nation getting 
control of this neck of water. 

Every foot of the shore along this strait is 
historic ground. Our boat zigzagged across 
the strait and back again until we landed, 
about half way to the Black Sea, at a point 
just below Robert College. This we visited 
but found it to be the Easter vacation and 
the college was not in session. The grounds 
are beautifully located. They command the 
finest view on the strait, which is narrowest 
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at this point. This is the place where the 
armies of Asia first entered Europe under 
their leader Darius. Here he crossed with 
his immense host on a bridge of boats. On 
this side of the water he had a throne erected 
on which he sat to watch his army file over. 
Here, too, in 1453, a great fort was built in 
the short space of three months. It was called 
Mohammed’s fort, sometimes the “Monogram 
fort” because built in the shape of Moham- 
med’s monogram. The towers and parts of 
the walls are standing yet and, in appearance, 
are still formidable. 

We stood with President Washburn at 
this place and he pointed out many things 
to us. He showed us the White Palace 
on the Asiatic side, the palace which fig- 
ures prominently in General Wallace’s ‘‘Prince 
of India.” He pointed out to us the exact 
place where the storm broke in such fury 
upon the unfortunates in that story, and in 
reply to our observation that the sea seemed 
very calm and reliable here, related an ex- 
perience which he and Mrs. Washburn had 
only a year or so ago upon that very sea. They 
had taken a small boat to cross the strait when 
the water was as smooth as glass and the sky 
as clear as the water. But when half way 
over, such a violent storm of wind descended 
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upon them that their oarsmen dropped their 
oars in terror and declared they could never 
get to shore. They were rescued, however, 
but not without the greatest danger. Several 
of the Sultan’s palaces are along the Bosporus 
and visible from this point. We have visited 
some of them since and found their magnifi- 
cence beyond description. 

Robert College is one of the great schools 
of the world in point of influence. Here are 
gathered nearly three hundred young men 
from widely scattered parts of the Turkish 
empire. Somehow or other the school has 
been able to win and hold the respect of the 
Turkish government. The power of such an 
institution in a country where higher educa- 
tion is almost unknown, can not be fully ap- 
preciated by any who have not been upon the 
ground. 

As we took the boat again from the col- 
lege, two fine-looking fellows got aboard with 
us. They soon gave unmistakable signs of 
their nationality and we were not long in 
getting into conversation with them and 
learning who they were. One was a brother 
of the professor of mathematics in Robert 
College. His home is in Brazil, Indiana, and 
he is a friend of one of our Upper Room 
fellows, the one that met me at Terre Haute 
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on my way out. He is also cousin to some 
of my intimate friends at Indianapolis, one 
of whom was a member of the early Bible 
class there. The other was a young man 
whose father has been practicing dentistry 
here for five years. Both are students at 
Robert College and enthusiastic in their 
praise of that institution. They remained with 
us until we returned to Constantinople, help- 
ing us by their familiarity with the places here 
and evidently enjoying our company as much 
as we did theirs. 

They told us some things we would not 
otherwise have learned,—for instance, we 
asked them if they knew the names of the 
birds we had been watching with much in- 
terest flying in large numbers close to the 
water. They replied that the people here 
called them “lost souls,” a strange name for 
birds. The name, they said, had two explana- 
tions: first, some claimed they were so called 
because of the fact that they seemed never to 
find a resting place but were always on the 
wing; secondly, they were said by others to be 
the spirits of the numerous wives of the sul- 
tans, whose bodies had been cast into the sea. 

I must stop. We start for Athens to-mor- 
row morning. In a week we shall be at 
Naples again. 
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“Now unto Him who is able to keep you 
from falling and to present you faultless be- 
fore the presence of His glory, with exceeding 
joy”’ I commend you. With all the love and 
interest I have always felt, 

Affectionately, 
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FROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO 
NAPLES. 


Nap tes, ITALY, 
April 24, 1904. 
My Dear Fellows of the Upper Room: 

We are again in Naples. The loop at this 
end of the journey has been completed. The 
Palestine Travel Study Class is finishing its 
work. In a day or two the party will be 
scattering. Some will sail from here in a day 
or two, some from Genoa in about ten days. A 
part of our number will take a somewhat leis- 
urely trip through Europe, shipping from Liv- 
erpool, May 28th. A remnant will make a hur- 
ried run through central and northern Italy, 
Switzerland, France and England, sailing from 
Liverpoo! for Boston, May 21. Your leader 
belongs to the remnant which will consist of 
three men beside himself. He is taking this 
faster trip in order that he may reach Em- 
poria in time for the Commencement, June 
8th. This seems the best he can do. He 
hopes to see every one of you at that time; 
he expects that he will surely meet again in 
this way the members of the Senior Class. 
He has been loath to give up the possibility of 
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a final meeting with you all at the Upper 
Room, but it seems necessary. You cannot 
regret it more than he does. 

Our class has had a success beyond our own 
most sanguine expectations. It is, indeed, re- 
markable that so large a party should com- 
plete so long a journey under such unaccus- 
tomed conditions of climate and living, with- 
out an accident, without a single case of seri- 
ous sickness, without even a moment’s delay 
at any point. We came into Naples one day 
ahead of schedule time, having visited every 
place contemplated and several others in ad- 
dition. Surely the Lord has led us, and the 
prayers of our friends in our behalf have been 
abundantly answered. We are most grateful 
to them and to Him whose guiding hand has 
brought us thus far in strength and safety. 
If your leader can only show you in some 
tangible way how appreciative he is of the 
privileges he has enjoyed, of the care of God 
and the love of his friends, he will be more 
than satisfied. ; 

If I remember rightly, my last letter closed 
with a description of Thursday’s doings in 
Constantinople. It is a long way from that 
city to Naples, but I shall try to cover the 
ground (or water) briefly in this letter. On 
Friday, May 15, we went to witness the cere- 
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mony connected with the Sultan’s attendance 
upon Divine Service—it is called the Selam- 
lik. It occurs on Friday, for that is the Mo- 
hammedan Sabbath. It is one of the very few 
occasions on which the Sultan leaves his pal- 
ace. It takes 10,000 soldiers to conduct him 
to the beautiful, little, royal mosque just out- 
side the palace enclosure. He goes to church 
at twelve o’clock, but one must be on the 
ground by eight in the morning in order to 
have the chance of a favorable view of him. 
True, there is a terrace from which a fairly 
good view can be obtained, open, by special 
ticket, to ambassadors and their friends. But 
our country having only a consul at Constan- 
tinople, and any request made through him 
having to pass some half-dozen different offi- 
cials before it reaches His Imperial Majesty, 
who alone can grant this privilege to strangers, 
our request for places there had not been 
heard from. We, therefore, rode out early 
with the common herd, getting as advanta- 
geous a position as liberal “ bakshish ” could 
obtain for us. 

We were hardly more than a square away 
from the line of the procession and might 
have seen fairly well by standing in our car- 
riages if we had been permited to use our 
field glasses. That, however, was strictly pro- 
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hibited. No man could look upon His Holi- 
ness even “through a glass darkly.” I sup- 
pose the fear is that it may be loaded. I was. 
afraid my spectacles would be taken from me, 
but the officers graciously permitted me to use 
them. We did stand nearer while the high 
officials were arriving and the preparations 
were being made. There were some fine out- 
fits, I tell you. The magnificent Arabian and 
Bulgarian horses, with their gold and silver 
trappings, were the most splendid I ever saw, 
and the beautiful and immaculate uniforms 
of the officials made a display to gratify the 
most fastidious. 

When eleven o’clock came, the crowd was 
driven back and the soldiers began to appear 
on the scene in companies and regiments. 
There were companies of cavalry, each 
mounted on horses uniform in color for the 
same company, but different for the different 
companies. There was martial music. There 
were banners and pennants innumerable. 
There were soldiers, at least a dozen deep, 
along the whole line of march, and the mosque 
itself was but a speck in a great hollow square 
of troops. 

Some of the Sultan’s wives were the first 
in the procession, after the soldiers. They 
rode in closed carriages and were thickly 
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veiled beside, so I cannot tell you how beau- 
tiful they were. Directly preceding the Sultan 
and his immediate attendants marched his 
sons, perhaps a score. They were fine-looking 
fellows. Whether these were all he has or 
not I cannot say. Nobody seems to know the 
size of his family. It is doubtful whether 
he himself knows. It is plain that there 
will be a plenty from which to select his 
successor. I was told that the Sultan himself 
chooses his favorite boy to succeed him and 
that it is entirely arbitrary with him, no con- 
sideration being given to order of birth or to 
the particular wife who happens to be his 
mother. 

The royal carriage, accompanied by the 
Sultan’s body-guard, came through the mass- 
ive gateway at precisely twelve o’clock. The 
muezzin in the minaret had something like a 
fit at once and threw himself back upon him- 
self in a magnificent effort to make his call to 
prayer heard above the shouts that greeted the 
Sultan’s appearance. It was only a moment. 
The carriage had swung into the enclosure. 
The Sultan had alighted. He had been es- 
corted to the door and had entered the holy 
place. Thousands of people had witnessed 
again the great spectacle of the head of the 
church going to worship, I have no particular 
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comment to make upon this display. It is not 
mine to judge the high head of a religious 
body that has many merits and most of whose 
adherents are obviously sincere and earnest. 

I think I have not told you how we have 
seen the orthodox Moslem. praying every- 
where; in the field, on the street, in the shop. 
The most striking instances that have come 
under my own eyes were these; On our re- 
turn from Damascus, our express train stopped 
for five or ten minutes at a certain station, I 
observed a nice-looking man get off the oppo- 
site side of the train from the station, to avoid 
the crowd, pass around the rear of the train 
to the end of the station platform, throw 
down his prayer-rug, get the Mecca direction 
and prostrate himself in his devotions until 
the train bell summoned him to a hasty mount- 
ing of the car again. The other case was that 
of a devotee of the Mohammedan faith going 
through his prayers in the prow of his tossing 
little boat, while the strong wind was appar- 
ently drifting him far out of his course. 

How much of this religious demonstration is 
born of a truly spiritual aspiration, and how 
much is to be attributed to mere fanaticism, 
perhaps I ought not to say. But I think every 
Christian American would like better a ruler 
who seeks God’s presence solemnly, humbly 
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and alone, than one who goes to his devo- 
tions amid the blare of trumpets and the glint 
of ten thousand steels. Let judgment rest 
with God, but still let us be grateful that we 
have been shown a more excellent way. 

On that same afternoon we attended another 
service, peculiar in the extreme—that of the 
whirling Dervishes. These are a sect of Mo- 
hammedans whose peculiarity of worship con- 
sists largely in a form of physical exertion 
which is carried on to the point of exhaustion, 
avowedly for the “glory of God.” Fourteen 
men and two boys took part in the spinning 
service which we witnessed. They wore loose 
skirts that stood out at right angles from the 
body as their wearers spun around like tops 
to the time of a quaint orchestra that made 
noise without any attempt to produce music. 
The boys beat the men badly. I would have 
called it a wonderful performance if I had 
witnessed it at a circus. Yet I would again 
withhold judgment. Perhaps some men can 
worship God thus, you or I could hardly do 
so. Those boys whirled around at the rate 
of thirty or forty times per minute, for ten 
minutes at a time, and when they stopped they 
did not appear to be the least dizzy, but 
walked perfectly straight and upright across 
the floor. 


THE PANTHEON AT ATHENS 
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We left Constantinople, most beautiful of 
cities, on Saturday morning. It was raining 
when we landed; it was raining when we em- 
barked; but the week between was one of 
perfect weather. Our boat, the Dalmatia, 
brought us to Athens by noon on Sunday. All 
traces of rain had disappeared and the Med- 
iterranean was her own beautiful, blue self 
again. Our anchor was dropped in the bay 
at Pyreus, the seaport of Athens—a splendid 
harbor and a lovely stretch of water. She 
wore her bluest dress last Sunday and the sun 
was strewing her calm bosom with brightest 
jewels. We landed easily and passed the cus- 
tom house without delay. 

It was an hour’s drive to Athens, but the 
road was perfect and we enjoyed it greatly. 
The barrenness of the scene around the city 
impressed us much. There were no trees and 
little grass upon the classic hills that semi- 
circle the illustrious city of Athena. She lay 
in a blaze of sunlight. Her houses, uniform 
in size and color, as seen from the distance, 
suggested little of beauty. We missed, too, 
the domes and minarets of the oriental cities, 
notably of Constantinople. But there was 
beauty in the soft outlines of the mountains 
and the balmy air was already weaving its 
charmed spell over us. And there before us 
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stood the Acropolis, grand and imposing in 
its ruins even, and greatly suggestive of a 
glorious past. 

The things that impress us here are the 
great “have beens,” while in our own coun- 
try we are proud to think of the great “to 
bes.” Here we gaze upon ruins, at home we 
contemplate foundations. I'd rather live in a 
country with a future than in one with a past, 
if I could not have both in the same land. 

Athens is not a large city in area, but her 
census takers enumerate 150,000 people with- 
in her borders. The modern city is astir with 
business activity and enterprise. Her great 
university indicates a revival of interest in the 
intellectual, and her satisfaction with her good 
King George (her real love indeed for him 
who returns the affection) is in striking and 
refreshing contrast with what we left behind 
us in the Moslem city on the Bosporus. 

We walked to the Acropolis Sunday even- 
ing, passing on our way the great temple of 
Theseus. We wandered somewhat aimlessly, 
but reflectively, I think, among the ruins that 
crown that famous hill, and tried to imagine 
what it was in the day when Greece was in 
her prime and Athens was her glory. We 
tried to catch the spirit of the classic Greeks 
who here expressed in sttch perfect form of 
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marble their loftiest ideals and conceptions of 
the great unseen and eternal. What a won- 
derfully fascinating picture it still is of the 
aspirations of great souls “ seeking after God.” 
On this mount philosophy and art did their 
utmost to find and crown the unrevealed God. 

Over there to the west, scarcely more than 
a stone’s throw, is the cell of Socrates, in 
which he drank the hemlock and died the 
death of the philosopher. Half. way down 
from the height on which the Parthenon 
stands is the Areopagus, the Mars’ Hill of 
Scripture, on which Paul stood and told to the 
Athenians the story of one whose death was 
“that of a God.” We descended to this huge 
pile of stone, the bare virgin rock now, and 
clambered over some faint traces of ancient 
steps cut in the hard granite. We seated our- 
selves upon the stones and one of our num- 
ber read to us the seventeenth chapter of Acts 
—Paul’s address on Mars’ Hill. It was easy 
to feel the force of that great speech of the 
apostle as we sat in sight of the market place 
where he had daily reasoned with the people 
and turned our eyes to the ruins of some of 
those altars of his day and thought of how 
they had fallen and their worship had been 
succeeded by that of the one God whom Paul 
preached to them so ineffectively that day— 
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the Father-God, in whom ali “live and move 
and have their being.” 

We spent two days more in Athens, within 
which we visited the Acropolis three times, 
always with increasing interest. We admired 
every line of beauty that time has left un- 
changed and mentally completed all those 
structures the mere fragments of which filled 
us with respect for those who wrought so 
gloriously and enduringly the ideals of a great 
time and a great people. We looked upon 
the setting sun as it dipped into the sea. We 
gazed at the mountains which lie about Athens 
as the mountains about Jerusalem, mountains 
peopled by the Greeks with gods and goddess- 
es, with fabled monsters and figures of beauty. 

We visited the museums, the king’s palace 
and gardens. We walked about the immense 
stadium which is now being restored by an 
Athenian of Alexandria with the beautiful, 
original Pentellic marble. We wandered about 
the ruins of the Olympian Temple, passed 
under the Arch of Hadrian and through his 
gateway, went through the market place of 
Paul’s time, viewed the Temple of the Winds, 
and walked through ruins which had been 
buried for centuries under the ever deepening 
debris. We saw the same sky and sea and 
hills and valleys the noble Greeks loved to look 
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upon, but we seemed to see little of the spirit 
that made this land famous, in the faces of the 
men who are the citizens of Athens to-day. 

Wednesday morning we left the classic city 
very early and ran north by rail, stopping an 
hour at Eleusis, where the ceremonies of the 
Mystics were celebrated with such splendor 
for many centuries. The remains of the tem- 
ples here spoke loudly of a departed glory, 
and the present dirty houses of the modern 
village told the story of degeneracy. 

It was, perhaps, two hours’ ride westward 
to Corinth. The new city lies near the en- 
trance of the Corinthian Canal, which has 
been cut through the narrow neck of land that 
used to hold the. Peloponnesus, the head of 
Greece, upon its body north of the gulf. It is 
a beautiful channel of water and the city that 
has grown up here in later years is thrifty 
and clean. The views of the Mediterranean 
between Eleusis and Corinth were superb. At 
modern Corinth carriages were taken for the 
drive to the site of the old city an hour or 
more away. Several hours were spent here, 
but the excavations have not as yet been very 
extensive. Here we read a part of Paul’s 
letter to the Corinthians and Dr. Willett com- 
mented upon it. The church at this place gave 
Paul more anxiety than any other he had 
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founded, but he loved its people and paid them 
the high compliment of addressing to them 
the Psalm of Love recorded in the thirteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians. 

From Corinth to Patras was an afternoon’s 
ride on the train. There were lovely views 
along the Gulf of Corinth, whose southern 
bank we followed. The Parnasus Mountains, 
lofty and snow-capped, lay to our right, while 
a lower but more beautiful range lay on our 
left. The lowland traversed by the train was 
one unbroken stretch of vineyard and olive 
orchards. At Patras we dined and at 10:00 p. 
m. went aboard the Scilla and headed for 
Italy. 

Our vessel was greatly crowded. Some of 
us had to sleep on any sort of thing that came 
in our way. You may be surprised to learn 
that I spent that night, as I have spent several 
nights, upon a “buggy’’-bed. When the 
morning finally came, we found ourselves at 
Corfu, a city on an island by the same name— 
an interesting and delightful place. 

The island used to belong to England, but 
was ceded to Greece about 1860. It is a win- 
ter resort for wealthy Europeans. We took 
a four hours’ drive to the palace of the late 
unfortunate Empress of Austria. Since her 
untimely death Emperor Joseph has not vis- 
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ited the place and this most beautiful palace 
is now offered for sale for $300,000, not an 
exorbitant figure. Thursday evening we 
again pulled out from shore and had a fine 
ride among the islands of the Adriatic. We 
landed at Brindisi Friday morning and took 
the train for Naples. We reached here at 
4:30 p. m., after a day of delightful scenery. 
It rained yesterday and we did not carry 
out our plan to visit Vesuvius and Pompeii, 
but went to the National Museum instead. 

Iam writing this by my hotel window, from 
which I can look out across the beautiful bay. 
Vesuvius, with its perpetual “ pillar of cloud,” 
is in plain view, and Capri shows dimly in 
the distance. Some dozen or more war ships 
lie in the harbor, just in front of my window. 
They have been firing salutes occasionally to- 
day. They were brought here to take part in 
the ceremonies connected with the visit of 
President Loubet of France to the King of 
Italy... The former is expected here next 
Wednesday. 

This is a very long letter. I beg your par- 
don for drawing it out so. From this time 
on, our trip will be such a hurried one that I 
shall probably not find time to write you at 
so great length. You, no doubt, have more 
letters now than you can possibly read before 
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the class, but I shall not fail to send you brief 
messages from the principal places we have 
yet to visit. I am more than pleased with the 
reports of your meetings. I think they speak 
of a sincere affection for one who loves you 
and is giving a large share of his life for you, 
and who commends you now to the love and 
care of Almighty God. 
Most sincerely yours, 
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NAPLES, ITALY, 
April 29, 1904. 
Dear Fellows of the Upper Room: 

We went out to Pompeii Monday morning 
and wandered for two or three hours among 
the ruins of the city whose doom came upon 
it suddenly “as a thief in the night.” We saw 
abundant evidences that it was not found 
watching, certainly not ready. If God ever 
wrote in history a warning, it seems to me 
He did it when He covered that city with 
ashes and sealed it in with a crust of lava and 
then opened it after 1,800 years to the gaze 
of men, just as it was. But I wonder if it 
would be much better now in any of our great 
cities. I wonder if the public could look with- 
- out shame upon what might be found in some 
houses of any modern Christian city if their 
doors were suddenly left unbarred by a terri- 
fied and fleeing population. And then I won- 
der how the eye that sees all and never sleeps, 
—the eye of Him whose heart is all virtue 
and purity and love,—must weep over what it 
daily beholds in so many unregenerate homes, 
sO many impure and vicious hearts. There 
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is only one explanation of God’s tolerance of 
all the wickedness in the world,—it lies in 
this: He spares the city for the “ten just” 
ones, as in the days of Sodom, or He sees still 
in the vilest heart the image of the man that 
“may be,’ and hopes even yet to love him 
into a noble and worthy manhood. One leaves 
Pompeii sick at heart after seeing all there is 
to be seen. It is well to go with a party in 
which there are ladies, for, thank God, the 
worst things are not shown to them. 

In the afternoon, those who cared to do so 
made the ascent of Vesuvius and looked down 
into the fire “that is never quenched.” The 
sulphurous odors that almost stifle visitors who 
venture close to the crater’s brim, are very 
suggestive of a literal interpretation of the 
words of Christ concerning the everlasting 
fires. This is especially true to one who has 
just come from viewing some of the secret 
sights of that wicked town buried so long ago 
or some of the more open vileness of the 
gay city that sits in sunny splendor on the 
crescent shore of the beautiful bay of Naples. 
One gets impressive ideas of a wrathful God 
when he stands upon that crater and hears the 
rumble of a mighty rage in the deep caverns 
under his feet. 

Creeping more than half way up the moun- 
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tain side, men have gone building their homes 
under the shadow of smoke and cloud that 
are a constant witness to the awful power, if 
not the anger, of the natural forces pent up 
in that great pile. And over there upon the 
water’s edge stretches a broad ribbon of 
houses containing the gayest life, not to say 
the most wicked, in all this world. Such is 
the irony of the situation. It .is enough to 
make one reflective and thoughtful. But let 
me not be too serious with you now. What 
mysteries the future must make clear! 
When I was here ten years ago Vesuvius 
was more active than now. Then, at night, 
the summit was illuminated at frequent in- 
tervals by sheets of light flashed up from the 
crater. At that time I was with three fellow 
students from a German University and we 
had come down here to spend our Easter va- 
cation. We stopped over there at a little 
hotel that was more interesting than elegant. 
I have been thinking of it to-day. A part of 
it was an old cloister and I believe the dining 
room had once been a chapel. The institu- 
tion was small but much distributed. We ate 
in one building, the cooking was done in an- 
other and we slept in a third, and yet the whole 
affair had accommodations for only seven or 
eight guests. It was a family hotel,—that is, 
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it was run by the whole family. The mother 
was cook, the daughter, chambermaid and the 
son, landlord. The recently deceased father 
had been a brigand in his palmy days but had 
abandoned that calling for this more remun- 
erative, if not more respectable, one by means 
of which robbery is legalized. Such was the 
history of the family as we gathered it and 
yet we felt perfectly secure under their hos- 
pitable roofs. They certainly would not go 
to the trouble of stealing from us the money 
which we must voluntarily hand out to them 
before we would be allowed to leave. The 
burly son looked as if he was able to defend 
his guests, if necessary, and had a sort of cow- 
boy honor, no doubt, that he would have 
fought to maintain. 

Speaking of expenses, reminds me of a true 
story that you school men ought to enjoy: A 
certain teacher was drilling her young hope- 
fuls in the right use of language. She was 
requiring them to define words and then, to 
show that they understood their meaning, she 
had them form sentences in which the words 
were correctly used. She pronounced the 
word “ odorless ”’ and approved the definition 
given by a bright youth,—‘ without a scent.” 
Then she called upon another to give a sen- 
tence in which the word was properly used. 
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This is what the youth quickly and confidently 
produced: “.4n odorless man can not travel 
abroad.” 

We really enjoyed ourselves in that little 
country inn. We actually had fresh eggs for 
breakfast, at least it was easier to imagine 
them fresh where we could hear the hens 
cackle than in the crowded cities. 

Our host took the contract of sending us 
to the top of Vesuvius and he did it so well 
that I have not cared to repeat the experience 
this time. We rode up on horses, or what they 
called horses, as far as they would take us. 
It would have amused you to see the plugs 
that were lined up before our door for us to 
mount. They proved pretty satisfactory, how- 
ever, and did not seem to mind the pressure 
on their sore, hairless backs. The one I 
mounted was of no particular color (or size 
or form or disposition either, for that mat- 
ter). He was the ugliest of the four but 
proved the best goer of the lot. The other 
fellows had rarely been on horses—the base- 
ball man, never, he said. Stirrups adjusted, 
we think we will start ahead of the guide but 
our fiery steeds are of another mind and so 
we conclude to wait. Well, how do you sup- 
pose those creatures were propelled? Sud- 
denly the guide came galloping up behind us 
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with almost a Comanche yell, flourishing his 
long whip and cracking it in turn about the 
fetlocks of our ponies. They sprang forward 
at full speed. The way we were chased 
through town, on, on, five or six miles, to the 
foot of the mountain, was most exhilarating. 
Not the least enjoyable feature of the ride 
consisted in watching the other fellows hold 
on. They abandoned all effort to check or 
guide their animals and busied themselves 
wholly with trying to keep from falling off. 
All insisted, however, when we stopped to rest, 
that it was great sport. Even after the ascent 
of the volcano began, the guide kept urging 
the horses cruelly. 

At the foot of Vesuvius and well up its 
sides, in the fertile lava-soil, superior grapes 
are grown and famous wine is produced. 

We make our way through ashes and cin- 
ders knee-deep to the horses, then they pick 
their path over hard blocks of lava, up and 
up, and the view of the bay, of Sorrento, 
Capri and the city, grows more and more beau- 
tiful as the panaroma widens with our ascent. 

Finally we leave the horses and continue 
the climb on foot. For some distance the 
slope is very steep and we flounder along in 
ashes almost to our waists. We are nearly 
exhausted and the men who have followed us 
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with straps and belts insisting upon pulling us 
up (for a few francs), begin to think we are 
conquered and will give in. But we persist 
and gain the lava rocks above without assist- 
ance. When the men begin to go back, curs- 
ing us, we know the worst is over. 

We do not mind the frequent rests, for the 
view is magnificent. The morning air is cool, 
the smoke and steam are blown toward the 
opposite side of the mountain and we are 
assured the day is fine for seeing. 

As soon as we reach a place where firm 
footing can be obtained, the ascent is less tire- 
some and we scale the lava blocks cheerfully 
and rapidly. We have shaken off all the camp- 
followers and only our guide is left. He is 
no longer a driver but a leader. We ascend 
the 4,000 feet and at length stand at the 
crater’s brim. The vapor and smoke prevent 
our seeing very distinctly what is going on 
in that awful caldron, but we hear the thun- 
derous roar of the waves of molten matter as 
they dash against the apparently frail brim 
of the crater. We catch occasional glimpses 
of red-hot stones thrown up almost to a level 
with our standing place and see them fall 
back, black, into the bottomless pit. We 
walk about for some time in places where the 
ashes and cinders are so hot as to scorch our 
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shoes. The stones we pick up are quickly 
dropped to avoid burning our fingers. The 
sulphur fumes are suffocating. 

The descent to our horses is made in fif- 
teen minutes though it required an hour and 
a half to go up. 

It is more fun by far to ascend Vesuvius as 
we did than to go by the inclined railway, and 
it is cheaper. The details of that climb have 
all come back to me to-night. 

“By water and fire!” Great purifiers these, 
and yet this city with the sea at its feet and 
that furnace burning above it, is far from 
clean. The foul odor of the street was still 
in my nostrils when I came in a while ago. 
I mounted to the balcony of the hotel and 
looked out over the pure, blue waters of the 
sea and up to the blue of the sky, and the salt 
air revived and refreshed me. I look again 
at the great smoking chimney over there and 
wonder if somehow these foul things might 
not, do not, find their way into that great fur- 
nace to have their foulness dissipated in 
the upper air. I think it must be so, for we 
found fresh, fragrant breezes on the hill a 
while ago, fresh as these that come up to 
me now from that other cleansing element, the 
water. Yes, there stands the mount that puri- 
fied by fire a nearer city centuries ago. Would 
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that it were possible to cleanse this modern, 
larger city by a less terribly destructive visi- 
tation ! 

Tuesday we went to Capri. It was a lovely 
day and the water of the bay wore its deepest 
azure tint. Capri is a rocky island in the 
shaky vicinity of Ischia where volcanic earth- 
quakes played havoc a few years ago. The 
water about it is as blue as water can be, but 
within the famous “ grotto” it is bluer still, 
bluer than you can imagine it to be. Every- 
thing in this wonderful cavern is blue, the 
vault above, the walls around, the water be- 
low, the boats in which we came, the compan- 
ions by our sides. Only blue light seems to 
find its way into that great cave by the tun- 
nel entrance through which we could pass only 
by sitting flat upon the bottom of our little 
skiffs. It is only when the sea is quite calm 
that the grotto can be entered at all. We hap- 
pened upon a favorable time, the first there 
had been for several days. You see our good 
fortune still follows us. No picture of the 
Blue Grotto is exaggerated in color. Paint 
could not be mixed that would make the tint 
too intense. 

Capri is the home of the red coral. We 
spent most of the day on this gem of an island, 
and, landing at Sorrento on our way back, 
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took the famous drive from that city to 
Naples, a drive around mountain cliffs that 
hang out over the sea, a drive that dips, 
now and then, into orchards of oranges and 
lemons, and gardens of rose-trees and vines, 
only to emerge again upon some high promon- 
tory that gives a commanding view over the 
still waters of the bay. A sort of dip into 
paradise was that day’s experience to us. 

This morning we drove about Naples for a 
last look at the city and its harbor filled with 
gunboats which were awaiting the coming of 
France’s president and Italy’s king on the 
morrow. At three o’clock we shall take the 
train for the north. How well I remember 
the ride from here to Rome ten years ago. 
The rich gardens to the north of Naples, with 
their weaith of festooned grape vines hanging 
from every bordering row of trees, the lux- 
uriant growth of grain, the bending branches 
of overloaded lemon trees, the “apples of 
gold’? among the dark orange foliage; these 
I see now as clearly as I shall see them this 
afternoon. 

It is easy to understand why wine is so 
cheap here when one sees for miles on both 
sides of the railroad nothing but vineyards. 
In some places the vines are so set and trained 
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as to present one unbroken surface of foliage 
exposed to the sun. 

One sees in Italy many old-fashioned scenes 
of domestic life. Women sit at their doors 
carding or spinning or weaving the family 
wool. They do their washing in the streams 
and stand bare-footed in the muddy water, 
rubbing the clothes, usually without soap. 
They use a large stone for a washboard when 
it is handy, or they beat the wet garments 
with smooth rocks and thus pound out the 
dirt. Often a public well will have beside 
it a stone trough to which the (sometimes 
pretty) peasant girl brings the family wash- 
ing and where she flirts with the idle boys (not 
one of whom ever offers to help her) while she 
contentedly performs her task. This descrip- 
tion applies to what might be called the middle 
classes, it seems, for the aristocracy certainly 
have a cleaner way and the lower classes evi- 
dently never do any washing. Beggar boys 
sometimes point to their bare feet when solicit- 
ing alms, in order to awaken sympathy, but 
the foreigner sees only the dirt and notes no 
need of shoes where the natural skin is tanned 
to do the service usually done by calf-leather. 
We tried to explain to a boy who begged of 
us as we sat by a fountain, that we would give 
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him soldi if he would wash his feet, but the 
proposition was too much for him. 

When we compare the conditions in these 
lands with those in our own country, we begin 
to feel as if the homeland toward which we are 
setting our faces is, after all, the world’s true 
Holy Land. You can not love it too well 
nor feel too keenly your individual respon- 
sibility to keep it most blessed among the na- 
tions “whose God is the Lord.” Remember 
it is “ righteousness that exalteth a nation, but 
sin is a reproach to any people.” 

God bless you every one! 

Your devoted friend, 
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ert ETERNAL CITY, 


Rome, ITALY. 
May I, 1904. 
My Dear Fellows: 

Here we are in the Eternal City, just com- 
pleting a four days’ stay. We have tried to 
see this great place in the time between 
Wednesday evening and the following Sun- 
day. We have concluded that another proverb 
qnight be added to the very familiar one: 
“Rome was not built ina day.” It would run: 
“Rome can not be seen in a day.” We have 
done the place as well as any four fellows 
ever did it in three days. To-night we hurry 
on to Florence to get a still hastier view of 
that city of art and beauty. Venice will fol- 
low, then Milan, the lakes and Lucerne, from 
which city I hope to be writing you one week 
from to-day. 

It was late before we reached here on 
Wednesday evening, but the full moon threw 
its soft glow into our unlighted car and 
showed us, without, the clear outlines of the 
landscape and the city. The mountains and 
the great plain, which surround and support 
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the city, stood out in wonderful distinctness 
as our swift train flew in over the capital and 
lowered us into its midst. Our course, so far 
as we could see, was steered with reference to 
the miles of old aqueducts that shone weirdly 
in the white moonlight. We found a good 
lodging place and were in bed by ten o’clock. 
The waters of the Fountain of Trevi soon 
sang us to sleep. It happens that our “ pen- 
sion” is in the very block whose southern 
front forms the appropriate background for 
that great fountain, and the muffled roar of 
its abundant waters sounds constantly in our 
ears. To us who have learned to love the 
water as seamen do, the location is an ideal 
one. 

I must tell you how I have defied the 
fates by thus coming back to rest for some 
days upon the very brink of that fountain 
which is said to be inhospitable to those who 
treat her as I have done. There is a tradition 
that one who will visit this fountain on the 
night before leaving the city and drink freely 
of its sweet waters, at the same time throw- 
ing over his left shoulder a coin into its depths, 
will be sure to return to Rome at some future 
time. When I was here before I scorned this 
tradition, and yet in spite of that fact, have not 
only come back to this city but to the brim 
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of the fountain itself for an abode of four 
days. 

Thursday morning we were up early and out 
upon the Quirinal hill where the soldiers were 
already gathering to escort the French Presi- 
dent Loubet and the Italian King Emanuel 
to the station. Some 10,000 troops were pres- 
ent and the bands were playing the Marseil- 
laise Hymn. It was a fine sight and we had 
a favorable position overlooking the palace 
gate through which the king and his distin- 
guished guest drove out to the public high- 
way. Wecould not help contrasting this scene 
with the one we had witnessed at Constanti- 
nople. Here everything was open. The sol- 
diers were present as escort, not as body- 
guard. The men rode in open carriages and 
looked pleasant and human. There was, of 
course, considerable display of trappings and 
uniforms and equipages, but nothing extrava- 
gant. Everything seemed sensible and the 
people conducted themselves as contented 
subjects of a good king whom they loved. 

One thing pleased our American taste very 
much: the President of France, intelligent 
and dignified in appearance, wore no uniform 
whatever. He was dressed in citizen’s clothes 
and there was no outward mark by which one 
could distinguish him from any well-dressed 
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Frenchman. We lifted our hats to him who 
represents a government more like our own 
than that of any other great European power. 

After breakfast we set out to see the great- 
est church in the world, St. Peter’s. To 
reach it we crossed the Angelo bridge and 
passed the castle, St. Angelo—the tomb of 
Hadrian, the greatest ever built, unless it be 
that of Napoleon at Paris. We saw the yel- 
low Tiber still rolling its muddy water toward 
the sea. We came upon the great elliptical 
piazza in front of the church, a court con- 
taining some twenty acres, bordered by im- 
mense colonnades consisting of four rows of 
enormous pillars. In the midst the great obe- 
lisk, brought from Heliopolis, points a silent 
finger upward, fit suggestion to those who 
seek the great church to worship there. I 
could not describe this wonderful building if 
I were to try. It seems as much a “house 
not made with hands ” as are the natural, rocky 
citadels that top the mountain heights of the 
Apennines, at which we marveled a day or 
twoago. The magnitude of the place astounds 
us as we read the figures used to describe it, 
but it is impossible to escape the impression 
that the figures do not tell the truth, so har- 
monious are all the proportions of building 
and decorations and furnishings, It im- 
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pressed me more strongly this time than be- 
fore and I longed to spend many hours under 
the shelter of its lofty dome and the shadow 
of its high altar. 

In this largest of churches there are pulpits 
but no seats. A few benches for people to 
kneel at, in the various chapels, constitute all 
the furnishings for the comfort of the people 
who come there to worship. The one thing 
to which the curious stranger is most attracted 
in the interior of the church is the bronze 
statue of the saint over whose grave the church 
is said to be erected. St. Peter sits in a regal 
chair, his right foot thrust slightly forward 
till it projects somewhat beyond the pedestal 
on which the statue rests. This is the foot that 
has been so much kissed by devotees that the 
bronze toes are almost worn away. I stood 
a while and watched the people come in for 
their morning worship. First, there came a 
nicely dressed lady who, with soft kerchief, 
carefully wiped the foot, kissed it tenderly, 
pressed her forehead against it for a moment, 
crossed herself and passed on to her devotions, 
A soldier, evidently an officer, came next, and 
in a very stately, dignified way paid his re- 
spects to the image of him whom he believed 
to have been the first pope. Then came a 
workman, % woason engaged in making some 
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repairs in the marble floor. He sought the 
favor of the good saint before proceeding to 
his work. Two gentle nuns lingered long 
caressing the sacred feet; then, in preparation 
for the worshipper who should follow them, 
they carefully wiped, with snowy cloth, the 
worn foot, that it might be clean for other 
lips to press.) And who came next? A pov- 
erty stricken old man led by a boy of perhaps 
eight summers. Both were ragged and dirty, 
but no Italian boy is ugly. The aged man 
carefully wiped again the metal foot with the 
greasy sleeve of his threadbare coat, kissed the 
holy toe, then raised the little lad in his trem- 
bling arms that he might leave upon the cold 
bronze the impress of purer and more inno- 
cent lips, perhaps, than those of lady, soldier, 
sister or workman. Surely this place is cos- 
mopolitan. Worship brings these people to a 
common level. Before God who is best? 
We went to the Sistine Chapel next and 
spent the time until noon lying on our backs 
and gazing into the heavens—heavens filled 
with the beautiful and symbolic conceptions 
of the master mind of Angelo. To us there 
were no walls, no ceiling, indeed, of stone and 
wood and mortar, but the figures that were 
spread out upon that canopy floated in the 
air and bore our thoughts with them in prayer 
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and aspiration to him who sitteth above the 
heavens. The power of this great work did 
not fully take possession of us until we threw 
ourselves, in wanton disregard of our sur- 
roundings, upon the broad benches provided 
for the purpose and gazed at the figures just 
as we used to look at the sky and clouds from 
the grassy slope of the old orchard. As no 
boy ever sees the stars and cloud-figures in all 
their beauty and meaning until, with the per- 
fect relaxation possible to youth, he flings 
himself upon his back and turns his eyes 
heavenward and shuts out every earthly sight, 
so no man ever looks deeply into the glories 
of that chapel canopy that does not give him- 
self, in utter abandon of everything else, to 
the vision that seems there to have “come 
down from God out of heaven” and to be 
waiting to go back, lifting the soul with it. 
For three busy days we have hurried about 
over this city every block of which contains 
something to remind us of the glorious history 
of a former greatness. We have walked 
through the Forum; we have stood in the 
arena at the Coliseum; we have wandered over 
the Palatine hill, strewn with the wrecks of 
former greatness; we have stood in turn 
upon the seven hills which formed the “ throne 
of glory” from which Rome ruled the world. 
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It has been especially interesting to come now 
at the close of our journey to the seat of that 
power, traces of which we have seen in every 
land and in almost every city we have visited. 
We are forced to say, with something of sad- 
ness, in the language of Harvey’s Elementary 
Grammar, “ Rome, her glory has departed.” 

We have tried to make our visit here a fit 
sequel to our more extensive Palestine trip 
and so we have sought out all the places es- 
pecially connected with Paul and Peter. We 
went into the dungeon where Paul was con- 
fined, the so-called Mamertine prison. 

We visited St. Paul’s outside the walls— 
a great church built above the apostle’s grave. 
We walked two miles farther on to stand 
within the church of the “three fountains ”— 
fountains which sprang up on the spot where 
tradition says Paul’s head fell when he was 
executed. We went far into the catacombs, 
buried city of the Christian dead. We have 
been inside the Quo Vadis church and,—but 
here is my stopping place. 

May the good Lord keep you all in His love 
and favor and bring us all again to a happy 
meeting soon. 

Yours in His name, 
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FROM ROME TO MILAN. 


Mian, ITALy, 
May 5, 1904. 
My Dear Fellows: 

Two more things seen at Rome should be 
mentioned because of their connection with 
our Jesusalem experience. The first is the 
“Scala Sacra” or sacred stairway. The 
marble steps were brought from Pilate’s pal- 
ace in the Holy City. We saw there the spot 
from which they were taken centuries ago. 
We did not ascend these stairs because no one 
is permitted to do so except on his knees. 
When I was there before, it was Annunciation 
Day and great crowds of people were waiting 
their turns to do penance by making the ascent 
with the throng upon their knees. We gained 
the top by a side stairway, not sacred, and 
stood for a while watching the sad, worn faces 
of the devotees as they bent down to kiss the 
cross set in the last step. Many were aged 
people and it was plain that their strength 
was nearly spent. A _ satisfied expression, 
however, was on most of their faces for they 
believed that they had thus won for them- 
selves, or for some dead friend, an exemption 
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from seven years of purgatory suffering. As 
they ascended the twenty-eight steps, prayers 
were murmured constantly, and at the top 
they sealed the contract of exemption with a 
gift of money which, judged by their looks, 
they could poorly spare. 

No wonder this was too much for Martin 
Luther and he stopped and turned round mid- 
way, declaring “ The just shall live by faith.” 
It is strange all can not see these things alike. 
To me it seems a desecration of the sacred 
stairs to use them so. Surely God must be 
compassionate toward those who afflict pun- 
ishment upon themselves and honestly try to 
win His favor thus, but to me it seems the 
heart of Christ must be saddened by such mis- 
directed service. He who came to make the 
yoke of affliction easy and the burden of life 
light, can hardly be pleased with such wor- 
ship, in comparison with that which voices the 
aspirations of the soul after righteousness and 
purity, or which goes about doing good in the 
spirit and in the name of Him who came to 
minister to the wants of every weak mortal 
and give him larger life and hope and cour- 
age. 

The other thing to be mentioned is the 
Capuchin cemetery. It is in fhe basement of 
the church that is glorified by the presence 
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of Guido Reni’s masterpiece, St. Michael. It 
is the burial place of the Capuchin monks. 
Several shiploads of earth were brought over 
from the Holy City and dumped in here. I 
think I saw where the earth was taken from 
in Jerusalem. At least there are many places 
in that city where good soil is very scarce to- 
day. These people consider it a great privi- 
lege to be buried in this sacred dirt. It covers 
for them a multitude of sins, sins that, no 
doubt, need to be covered. We were told 
that those who go hence by the “ sacred earth 
route” escape purgatory altogether. If this 
be true, I think there is some other place 
through which these monks must pass before 
they enter heaven, for certainly they need 
purifying in some way before they can hope 
to be classed among those that shall see the 
Holy One. Excuse me, I am not making light 
of sacred things. I am entirely serious. Nor 
am I speaking against Catholicism as such. 
I only deplore some of the forms and prac- 
tices which must disgust intelligent and ear- 
nest believers in that faith. Jerusalem dirt is 
not abundant in Rome and so these monks 
must be content to take their turns at sleep- 
ing in it. When one of the order dies, there- 
fore, the brother longest buried is taken up 
to make room for the new body. The bones 
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of which the graves are thus robbed are used 
in ornamenting the place. There are pillars 
of skulls, alcoves constructed of thigh bones, 
niches adorned with mummy-like figures of 
half-decayed bodies. The ceiling decorations 
are done in small human bones. Hanging 
baskets and other ornaments made of bones 
depend from the ceiling. It is a most grew- 
some spectacle. Strange to say, there is little 
offensive odor about the place. In this respect 
a dead monk, of this order, is to be preferred 
to a living one. 

One of the first things we struck (or rather 
that struck us) in Rome was the flower girl. 
She is not very cleanly and not prettily, 
though attractively, attired. The bewitching 
eyes are there, however, and they keenly search 
out the stranger as soon as he puts foot out- 
side the station. She makes for him at once, 
not alone, but in companies and regiments. If 
you give her the slightest attention it encour- 
ages her to follow you for blocks, begging you 
to buy her soiled nosegays. She goes farther 
than that,—she fairly mounts your frame (to 
use an inelegant but strictly accurate expres- 
sion) and lodges a bunch of flowers in your 
buttonhole, if your arms are full or your hands 
engaged so that you can not push her away. 
Or she sticks the flowers in the upper pocket 
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of your coat and absolutely refuses to take 
them out again as she coquettishly dances 
along by your side. You finally put down your 
bundles, take out the flowers and throw them 
away, or you hand her a few soldi in hopes of 
ridding yourself of the little pest. The first 
time you will surely do the latter and she 
knows it. Her keen instinct may be trusted 
to tell her whether or not it isthe first time 
for you. You will probably repeat this many 
times, but you will finally learn to conceal as 
completely as possible your foreign look, keep 
your Baedeker in your pocket and saunter 
about as if you had aways lived in Rome. 

There is only one thing in this country that 
surpasses the flower-girl in staying qualities 
and that is the little fellow that is working 
at my shoulder blade just now. He has been 
there, or in some other equally inaccessible 
point of my anatomy, ever since I reached 
Italy. This is the flea’s paradise. 

We took a night ride to Florence, leaving 
Rome a little before midnight. It was six 
o’clock in the morning when we arrived. We 
strolled first to the Arno,—beautiful, historic 
river,—and walked over the quaint old Vecchio 
bridge. The latter is like a street. One may 
easily cross it without knowing the fact. Ex- 
cept for a short space in the middle, the road- 
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way is bordered by shops on either side, 
houses, indeed, whose “lean-tos” project out 
over the water in an irregular, odd way. 

We passed the spot where Savonarola was 
martyred. We admired the classic statuary in 
the Loggi Lanzi. We went next to the great 
cathedral, one of the world’s grandest 
churches. We studied the dome, the cam- 
panile, the baptistry. We agreed with Ruskin 
that the bell-tower is the “ finest ever built,” 
and after we had spent a half-hour with the 
great bronze doors of the baptistry, we con- 
cluded that Michael Angelo was right when 
he pronounced them fit to be the gates of para- 
dise. We would want them cleaned and pol- 
ished up some, to be sure, but even the thick 
dust they carried could not conceal their 
beauty. 

We visited the Medici Chapel where we saw 
some of Angelo’s greatest work. Near the 
chapel is the splendid statue of David, one of 
the world’s greatest possessions in an artistic 
way. It threw its spell over us and fasci- 
nated us as it has done so many admirers. 

_ In the afternoon we saw some of the famous 
churches of Florence. Later we took the train 
to Fiesole, former site of Italy’s capital and 
home of Giotto, the man who planned the 
beautiful bell-tower of the Cathedral. It was 
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here this great artist grew up. As a shepherd 
boy he used to watch his flock on these hills 
and amuse himself, as he found time, by 
sketching upon the white rocks, in charcoal 
outlines, the fancies of his quick brain. The 
view here is great, both of city and valley. 
We remained till the evening chill came on, 
then closed our day with a carsiage ride back 
to the city. 

Next morning we saw Angelo’s tomb, the 
work of his devoted pupils, and then we spent 
the remainder of the day in the great art 
galleries—the Ufizzi and the Pitti. It was a 
splendid day for us. Perhaps the greatest 
picture we saw, certainly the most popular 
one, was Raphael’s Madonna of the Chair, 
the original of the one that hangs next to the 
door on the north side of the Upper Room. 
You may have heard why it is round in shape. 
The story runs thus: The great artist hap- 
pened upon a beautiful, real mother with child 
in her arms, as he was walking the streets. 
_ The impulse to paint seized him. He had no 
canvas. He sketched the picture, about as it 
is, on the head of a barrel,—hence its form. 

We had a day run from Florence to Ven- 
ice. It was two o’clock when our train crept 
out over its roadbed of wooden piles, out over 
the water to the island city. We took a gon- 
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dola and went rocking up (or down) the 
street. How can one tell which is up and 
which down where streets are all on the sea- 
level? The motion of the gondola is peculiar, 
but delightful. Venice is lovely at night. 
Under the full light of day, age, decay and 
distress are too plainly visible in the greater 
part of the city. 

Venice lives on her departed glory. Some 
few vessels lie lazily in her harbor, and oc- 
casionally one marks a gaudily painted sail, 
as peculiarly Venetian as is the black gon- 
dola. I had supposed all the streets of 
Venice were waterways. That is far from 
true. One can walk to almost any point in the 
city. The numerous canals are spanned by 
some five hundred bridges. All freight traffic 
is by water. There is never a sound of rum- 
bling wheel or clattering hoof in this city of 
the sea. 

The greatest thing here is the cathedral of 
St. Mark. The bones of the great evangelist 
were brought here from Palestine, and this 
finest of Byzantine structures was erected over 
their resting place. The winged lion of St. 
Mark is everywhere a reminder of the city’s 
patron saint. The campanile, or bell-tower of 
this famous structure fell to the ground two 
or three years ago. Its loss is felt very keenly 
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by visitors who saw it in former years. I 
distinctly remember how I enjoyed the view 
from its summit when here before. We chose 
the sunset hour for the ascent and the evening 
was in every way favorable. 
* The city lay quiet, far below us, the lagoons 
nestling close to every building. The railroad 
bridge stretched westward, like a slender 
thread, to the shore. Some one has likened the 
city seen from this point, to a huge pendu- 
lum hung by this thread to the continent. One 
can not escape the thought that at any mo- 
ment the delicate thread might be severed and 
drop its great weight into the sea. Here are 
the nearer islands, there the more distant ones. 
Along the horizon is the faint outline of the 
Alps, the clearer one of the Apennines. Over 
the latter the sun now hovers, as if ready to 
“alight upon one of those rounded peaks. But 
see! although the king of day has suddenly 
dropped from sight, a streak of gold trails 
over the distant summits as if his royal high- 
ness had allowed his gorgeous mantle to be- 
come entangled on the clustering peaks. All 
at once he draws it after him, and it is night. 
Roofs and spires conceal all traces of the 
narrow streets below. The Piazzi at our feet, 
thronged with life and vocal with the strains 
of the military band; those stately columns 
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bearing the one, a winged lion, the other a 
statue of St. Theodore, lone sentinels guard- 
ing the entrance to the port ;—these and many 
more things that come within the eyes’ range 
from this height of more than three hundred 
feet, made a picture that the years have not 
effaced from my memory. 

We spent one day with the churches on the 
walls of which many of the Venetian artists 
have left their greatest works. We spent an- 
other day in the great Academy of Art where 
scores of masterpieces delighted and uplifted 
us. 

At Milan we have seen to-day the great 
cathedral and our souls have soared upward 
under the inspiration of its countless spires. 
Indeed, this wonderful building of stone seems 
itself very light, as if it might easily rise into 
the skies and fitly take its place among the 
cloud forms that float over it. This afternoon 
we saw Leonardo di Vinci’s Last Supper. It 
is a marvelous picture though it has been 
greatly injured by the crumbling of the wall 
on which it is painted and by the weak at- 
tempts to restore it. 

How I wish you could see what I am sée- 
ing and feel what I am feeling. We would 
all be better for it. I am constantly wishing 
I might bring back with me the best of all it 
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is my privilege to see and feel. Surely I shall 
bring some of it with me, though I may not 
hope to communicate much to others. 
God bless you all and make you strong and 
keep you clean. 
Your lover, 
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SWITZERLAND AND THE ALPS. 


LUCERNE, SWITZERLAND, 
May 8, 1904. 
Dear Fellows of the Upper Room: 

I am able to keep my promise of a week 
ago, to write you to-day from Lucerne. I 
am particularly glad to send you a message 
from this happy little republic of the Alps—I 
had almost said “of the skies.” No land or 
people we have seen since leaving America has 
delighted us so much as this land and this 
people. 

There is the breath of freedom in this air, 
and these men and women show the fact in 
their movements, even in their faces. 

What American does not respect the land 
of William Tell and Arnold Winkelried? Yes- 
terday we passed through the little village that 
boasts of having been the birth-place of the 
former and, a little later, saw the “ Chapel by 
the Sea,” which bears his name and inspires 
those who worship at its altar with the spirit 
of liberty that possessed him. If time per- 
mitted I would like to tell you much concern- 
ing the impressions these sturdy sons of the 
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mountains make upon me now, made upon me 
when I passed this way some ten years since. 

It is an infinite relief to get off the train 
and find no army of cab-drivers yelling and 
pulling at your sleeves and grabbing your lug- 
gage from your hand to land it, you know not 
where, but certainly not on the same cab to 
which the grip, snatched simultaneously from 
your other hand, has been conyeyed. To be 
able to pass without obstruction to the cab of 
your choice; to get into it confident that you 
shall not get out again a poor man; to be able 
even to saunter away carrying your own grip, 
as the independent American likes sometimes 
to do; to find a tongue, a foot, a hand ready 
to serve you with a generous spirit which, in 
the very way the thing is done, shows you how 
great an offense you would commit by offering 
any money remuneration for the favor ; all this 
is like being in heaven compared with those 
places which we have visited and which I have 
no objection just now to your calling by the 
name which the contrast naturally suggests. 

But when I came near calling this the “ re- 
public of the skies,’ a while ago, I was not 
thinking of it in the moral or social sense. I 
was thinking of its lofty situation, for much 
of this land lies perpetually in the cloud re- 
gion. If you had approached it yesterday as 
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we did you would appreciate this remark bet- 
ren. 

The train which carries the traveler to Swit- 
zerland takes him in on the up-grade and 
when it drops him at Lucerne, he does not fall 
very far. When I was a boy I remember 
wondering how it would feel to be carried up 
into the skies by an eagle and lowered gently 
on his floating wings into some high valley, 
shut in by mountain crags. The eagle never 
came to lift me to the longed-for heights, but 
the experience, the thrill of alighting in his 
lofty eyrie, came to me yesterday. To-day we 
are resting on the quiet shores of lovely Lake 
Lucerne, which pushes its waters here and 
there in as many directions as the spread fin- 
gers of my hand can take, in an almost vain 
effort to find a way through its mountain rim. 

From the place where I sit,—which is near 
the only gap the lake could find through which 
to empty itself of its glacial waters—a circle of 
snow-capped peaks, beginning with Pilatus 
and ending (if a circle can be said to have an 
end) with Rigi, hems in my view; but it shuts 
in with me a little world. This is Switzerland 
in miniature. The whole country is an ele- 
vated plateau, which is much diversified to be 
sure, but which, as a whole, God himself 
seems to have walled in with mountains, mak- 
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ing of it a safe retreat for a chosen people. 
I wonder if this least child of Europe is not 
sometimes the envy of her great powers, as 
they shake their fists at one another over this 
cradle in the tree-tops where she sleeps. You 
will not see much in this figure, I presume, but 
if you were here with me, I think you would 
realize that there is fitness in it. The Good 
Spirit that broods over this land is an eagle 
spirit and she sits in confidence and triumph- 
ant quietness above the eyrie where her young 
child reposes. 

I have mentioned Mount Pilatus. You will 
recognize the name. It is the traditional 
mountain where Pilate ended his life. As 
the story goes, the Roman governor was so 
filled with remorse when he found that he had 
been the cause of the innocent Christ’s death, 
that he sought retirement in this mountain of 
Helvetia and finally came to a tragic death 
‘by voluntary drowning in the lake near its 
summit. It is of especial interest to note the 
numerous sequel incidents we meet with that 
relate to the life and work of Him who is the 
chief object of our study on this trip. If it 
were a little later in the season we would 
make the ascent of this mountain, but I fear 
there is now too much snow and ice in the 
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way. The wind from the heights is cold to- 
day, though the sun shines warm. 

Last night we slept under feather beds. I 
do not mean that we slept under our beds in- 
stead of on top of them, but I mean that we 
had a feather bed over us as well as under us. 
We slept between feather beds. In other 
words, we formed the meat in the sandwich, 
a good fat sandwich, but we did not feel the 
pressure. It was glorious. We were very 
tired last night, and one of the fellows went 
to bed quite early—so early, indeed, that when 
the maid came to turn down the covers and 
prepare the bed for the night, a thing they 
"always do in this country, he had already re- 
tired. The fellow was so completely buried 
in the downy thing that she did not discover 
he was there until she had taken hold of the 
covers. She fled in a halo of red blushes and 
we roared for a half hour at his expense. 

This is a mighty good place for eating, too. 
We had honey and preserves with our bread 
and coffee this morning for breakfast. If the 
landlady had come in when we made that dis- 
covery, I think she could have closed with us 
at once for a week’s stay here. After the 
traveler from the west has lived for three 
months on the typical eastern breakfasts, he 
can appreciate this sort of luxury. But I must 
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not write more in this line or you will begin 
to suspect that my admiration and love for 
these people have other sources than those in- 
timated in the first part of this letter. 

There are two artistically great things in 
Lucerne—two things made by man. God is 
the great architect here. One of the things I 
refer to is the Lion of Lucerne. Thorwald- 
sen cut it in the solid rock and left it there. 
It lies where he made it, but it looks as if it had 
lived a hundred years of mighty life before 
it fell pierced through the heart by that cruel 
arrow. Yes, it is a dead lion, but it lies not 
on its side'as a common dead lion might 
lie. It rests on its paws, paws that still cover 
the emblems of the Swiss people, and it looks 
as if it were not eternally conquered but 
might come to life again at any time. It 
makes a fitting monument to the Swiss sol- 
diers who died “ fighting bravely,” as the in- 
scription records, “for the freedom of their 
country.” 

The other great thing here, made by man, 
is a wonderful musical instrument, an organ 
that worships over there in the double-spired 
church. It has made that structure the goal 
of pilgrimages for musicians many years. 
This great organ is the beautiful soul of the 
rather uncomely body of the church, and 
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makes it a living thing, pulsating with life 
and joy and peace. Through the voice of its 
soul this place appealed to us and our hearts 
responded. Every good emotion of which our 
natures were capable was stirred by that ap- 
peal. It echoed every voice of lake and moun- 
tain and sky, of rock and ravine and river, of 
bird and bee and blossom, but, best of all, it 
poured upon every worshipper the benediction 
of the great Spirit that broods above this para- 
dise (and yet not far above)—the eternal, al- 
mighty, benign, majestic, gentle, loving spirit 
of the Father of all. “Surely there is music 
in heaven,” we say, as we think of that day, 
“for we were there and its strains are yet 
vibrating in our souls.” 

It is little trouble to cross the Swiss border. 
So glad are these people to see the traveler 
come, that even the officials simply cast a 
friendly, pleased glance at his luggage, quickly 
chalk it, then speak a word of cordial wel- 
come as they hold the gate wide open. 

The Swiss are wisely content with few of 
life’s so-called luxuries, so long as they pos- 
sess the wealth of beauty nature has lavished 
upon them. Happy people! Secure in their 
mountain homes! Fearless of war! For 
what nation now could be so cruel as to red- 
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den their snow robe of innocence with the 
stain of blood? 

The nation that dared lift a hand against 
this people would be looked upon and pun- 
ished by fellow nations as the strong man 
who brutally directs a blow at a weak child. 
But individually the Swiss are not weak. The 
arm that struck so effectively for lib- 
erty years ago has not degenerated in power. 

It was 5:35 a. m. when we left Milan for 
the nerth, a pretty early hour for a start. 
The hotel people evidently thought so, as they 
failed to keep their promise to serve us break- 
fast before we left. The ride through the 
lake region of northern Italy was most charm- 
ing. It was just cloudy enough that morning 
to give delightful variety to the scenery. The 
snow-covered peaks rose from green bases 
bright with flowers, until they pierced the 
clouds and hung them on their spear-like sum- 
mits. 

It is not easy to describe the Swiss Alps. 
Rough and rugged and huge as they are, one 
thinks of them in the feminine gender, for 
many of these stately peaks, hooded with 
snow, remind one of the quiet, dignified, clean- 
robed nuns that are such familiar sights in 
these southern European lands. Yes, it is 
easy to imagine these snow crowns to be caps 
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with their white strings fluttering far down 
into the valleys, while from their ends leap 
and foam the clear, cold, water streams. 

Half way up the less steep slopes, the green 
grass creeps and clings, and there is ever 
found the hardy goat to closely crop the blade 
wherever it attempts to grow. And far up 
the sides, at the very glacier’s front, through 
ice and snow peeps the persistent edelweiss. 

In many places the soil-flesh is spread very 
thinly over the rock-skeleton of this land, and 
oftentimes the bones break through and pro- 
trude far skyward. But on these rocks the 
frugal peasant builds his humble hut, for there 
he will not disturb any blade of living thing 
that may be struggling to grow. 

A warmer valley, here and there, built by 
the Almighty so as to catch and nurse the 
sunshine and shut out the northern ice-chilled 
winds, blooms with the pink and white of 
peach and pear and plum. Aye, and even the 
rock itself can support a grape vine, whose 
roots find nourishment in the little pocket of 
earth at its base, first filled full by nature, then 
fastened there by the saving hand of industry. 

I am reminded of the journey up the west- 
ern coast of Italy, from Pisa to Genoa, made 
ten years ago. The rock mountains there jut 
out over the Great Sea. There is no shore of 
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sand at all. Waves beat against perpendicular 
stone walls, cleft only occasionally by ravine 
or canyon through which some crystal stream 
breaks its way ‘to dash its waters into the 
great reservoir of the sea. 

The tube through which our train sped had 
been bored in the solid rock. Often the tun- 
nel ran so near the water that holes were cut 
through its thin sides to furnish ventilation 
and to give to the delighted traveler glimpses 
of the blue sea. Strangest sight of all, when 
the traveler could get a view inward and up- 
ward, was to see rocks, apparently inaccessible 
to man, covered, wherever a handful of earth 
would lie, with the ever-present vine, at this 
season of the year on these exposed points, 
still bent down and partially buried to pro- 
tect it from the cold winds. 

How could an American ever dream that 
anywhere in the big world men would climb 
to such heights, risking life, to reclaim a few 
shovelfuls of mother earth, and be happy in 
thus making her yield him however scant a 
subsistence? Our own land overcrowded? 
The country population of Europe could be 
transported to the United States and on its 
waste lands live in thrift and revel in abun- 


dance. 
Now we are making our way up a beautiful 
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valley. We drop nearer and nearer to the 
level of the stream that, a while ago, ran a 
silver line through the green meadows far 
below. The valley is dotted with villages of 
clean-looking houses, built of rough shell 
stones. Even the roofs are of stone, laid in 
shingle fashion upon great, hewn rafters of 
wood. We cross and recross the narrow 
gorge up which we have long been speeding. 
At last our train stands side-tracked at the 
head of the valley. A monster mountain lifts 
its rocky bulk across our pathway. There is 
no way around it. We are caught—chased 
like hunted deer into this pocket of the Alps. 
But see, ahead of us a-black hole pierces the 
solid rock and into it a train is boldly shoot- 
ing. It is out of sight. About ten minutes 
later, from another hole, till now unseen, per- 
haps one hundred and fifty feet higher up 
the wall and almost directly over the first, 
issues an engine with its train. It is recog- 
nized as the one that disappeared a few mo- 
ments before. It passes to the left and again 
penetrates the mountain. Ten minutes more 
and a puff of smoke attracts our attention to 
a train emerging from another hole still higher 
up the rocky wall—this time more than three 
hundred feet above the place where we sit. 
It is the same train that twice has disappeared 
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within the mountain’s heart. These are the 
two loop-tunnels that form the approach to 
the great St. Gotthard Tunnel from the south. 
The train actually makes two revolutions 
within the solid rock of the mountain in cork- 
screw fashion, climbing the three hundred feet 
in height without making any progress for- 
ward. The sight was most impressive. What 
obstacles will not men overcome! 

We follow in our train the course we have 
seen pursued by the other, and dart on among 
the clouds. Soon we strike straight through 
the solid rock and come out upon the north- 
ern side of the range, having spent some 
twenty-five minutes in the great tunnel that is 
almost ten miles in length. At its middle 
point we gain the greatest elevation on the 
route. We are above the snow-line now and 
shiver as the wind blows scattering flakes of 
snow into the car, through doors and windows 
that have not needed to be closed in passing 
through the splendidly ventilated St. Gotthard. 

What would those hordes of soldiers have 
said, who in the Middle Ages toiled over the 
Alps on their way to Italy, if they had been 
told that one day their successors would pierce 
the heart of these rock heaps and fly through 
them at a speed equal to that with which they 
slid down the most favorable slopes on their 
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shields? As easily might they have been con- 
vinced that their successors in arms would 
one day be able to hurl their darts through 
the thick of that mountain wall. The descent 
toward the north is made by another set of 
loop tunnels. 

At Fiuelen we left the train and came by 
boat the full length of Lake Lucerne. 

I must again say good-by. Forget me not 
in your prayers. May the good Lord keep 
us all in the beauty and strength of the’ full 
life, till we meet again, whether here or there. 

Good-by, God bless you. 

Affectionately, 


THE END. 
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